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Uniformly 


Similar Names Should 
Confuse No One 


gq The American Fruit Growers Inc. has no connection with any other 
organization of similar name, in Florida or elsewhere. 


1] The tremendous success of the BLUE GOOSE trademark bred a num- 
“ ber of similar designations, but the resulting confusion was only brief. 
The fruit trade now knows full well there is only one BLUE GOOSE. 


¢ Growers-now should avoid confusing any organization of somewhat 

similar name with the American Fruit Growers Inc. There is only 
one American Fruit Growers Inc., just as there is only one BLUE GOOSE 
trademark. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando 
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“NAPP” BRAND FERTILIZERS 
Have Produced Results 
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We have hundreds of testimonial letters from 


Citrus Growers and Truckers testifying to the 


favorable results they have obtained by the use 
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of “‘Napp” Brand Fertilizers. 


Let us assist you with your Fertilizer Problems. 


Non-Acid Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 


“Manufacturers of Quality Fertilizers with the Acid Left Out” 


Lakeland, Florida 
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Business Is Largely Done 
on Confidence 
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—and we know of no business in which the purchaser is more dependent 


on the knowledge, business policy and honor of the firm he buys of than 
“THE CITRUS NURSERY BUSINESS.” 
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Over forty-two years’ experience in the growing of “Citrus Nursery 
Stock” has taught us how to grow the very finest citrus stock it is possible 
to produce and our policy has enabled us to establish ourselves in the con- 
fidence of the citrus growers to an extent that is most gratifying and re- 
pays us for the many years’ exhaustive research and experimental work 
we have done in the interests of the citrus industry generally. 
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We place the experience and knowledge acquired over this long period 
of years at the command of our customers, always having in mind our 
purchasers’ interests. 





Bookings to date have been heavier than we anticipated and we urge 
growers to place their orders now for the coming planting season. 
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“GLEN TREES GROW” 
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(len Saint Mary Nurseries Company 


Winter Haven Florida Clen Saint Mary 


WCAC, 


OVER FORTY-TWO YEARS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAS MADE 
THIS THE LARGEST CITRUS NURSERY IN FLORIDA 
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Purposes of Citrus 
Sales Agencies 


Liar 


LORIDA’S CITRUS CROPS are now mar- 

keted by two score and more fruit sell- 
ing organizations. Each operates independ- 
ently of the others. Each is conducted for 
a particular purpose. 

Briefly, they can be classified into three 
groups: the privately-owned agency which 
buys fruit outright from the grower; the 
privately-owned agency which sells fruit 
for a commission, and the grower-owned 
co-operative marketing organization of the 
more than one hundred associations of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange. 

The fruit buyer gives the grower as little 
as he can for his crop. He buys it on spec- 
ulation, to sell it at a profit. If he pays the 
grower too much one year, he recovers next 
season by paying him less. To live, he 
must make a profit out of the grower’s fruit. 

Similarly the privately-owned selling 
agency operates to make profit; to be able 
to pay dividends to its stockholders. If its 
selling charge retained from the sale of fruit 
went to actual marketing expenses, the 
agency would not be able to exist. It must 
make a profit out of its selling charge, even 
though it must spend less than it should for 
the profitable marketing of fruit to be able 
to do so. 

Neither of these types is in any way con- 
trolled by the growers. Both speculate in 
selling the grower’s fruit, often flooding 






markets and causing lower prices. Neither 
of these two classes of agencies is obligated 
to develop new citrus markets, or equipped 
to win new consumers for Florida fruit, so 
as to provide profitable outlet for the pro- 
ducer’s increasing crops. Should hard times 
beset the citrus industry, they are not ob- 
ligated to continue to handle the grower’s 
fruit. When there is no profit in fruit ‘sell- 
ing, they can always desert the farmer. 


The Fiorida Citrus Exchange, represent- 
ing a third type of agency, operates to sell 
the fruit for the grower at the highest pos- 
sible price and to return to him every penny 
of profit made in each transaction. It can 
do business in this way because it is owned 
and controlled by the growers it serves. In 
this service it is continually endeavoring to 
establish orderly marketing and to stabilize 
prices. In protecting the interests of its 
grower-members, it must work to develop 
new markets, create new consumer demand, 
provide outlets for larger production of cit- 
rus fruit and maintain profitable prices for 
the producer. It can be relied upon by the 
grower in times of need, for it is the grow- 
er’s Own organization, and absolutely sub- 
ject to his commands. 


The fruit buyers and commission concerns 
operate to make money OUT OF the grower. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange operates to 
make money FOR the grower. 


There are six thousand Florida growers regularly selling their 
fruit through the Florida Citrus Exchange. You, too, can join 
this cooperative movement, get the full price your fruit sells 
for on the market and wield an influence in the upbuilding and 


stabilization of your industry. 


Communicate with the Tampa 


office of the Florida Citrus Exchange, or any affiliated sub- 


exchange or association, 





for further information, 
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Decay of Citrus Fruits in 


(Paper prepared by S. O. Chage, of 
Sanford, and read before the meeting 
at Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Week 
in Gainesville.) 





My experience has been that of 
grower, packer and shipper. I am 
sorry it is not possible to have an 
actual receiver with us today so that 
we could have the advantage of his 
views, as I can only make a few re- 
marks from the receiver’s standpoint 
with which my experience as shipper 
has enabled me to become familiar. 

As growers, we all recognize the 
fact that decay means low prices paid 
for the fruit, consequently a loss to 
the grower. For this reason it be- 
hooves the grower to spare no ex- 
pense or work in order to produce 
fruit which is not only of good ap- 
pearance but which also possesses 
good carrying and keeping qualities. 

{t must be borne in mind, however, 
that weak fruit not only brings low 
returns to the grower, but that it in- 
variably means a loss to the purchas- 
er in the market. 


The jobber or wholesaler purchas- 
ing a car of fruit which arrives in 
poor condition, decay which has de- 
veloped en route, may secure an al- 
lowance covering the decay, or pur- 
chase the car on track at a special 
price because of its condition, but the 
probability is that even then he will 
incur a loss on account of the rot in- 
creasing while it is being disposed of. 
This is especially true of stem-end 





Transit 


By S. O. Chase, Sanford, Fla. 


rot. We have had reports from our 
customers of instances when it was 
necessary to be continually repack- 
ing on account of the fruit decaying 
so rapidly after being repacked and 
made sound. Also it must be remem- 
bered that weak fruit may and often 
does continue to rot rapidly after it 
reaches the retailer or consumer, 
which means a loss all along the line 
—a loss to the grower account of al- 
lowance or low sale prices and losses 
to wholesaler, retailer and consumer 
because of decay developing in fruit 
which was made sound on arrival by 
repacking. 

Naturally, the wholesaler as well 
as the retailer try to overcome their 
decay losses by charging more for 
the sound fruit. Their ability to do 
this is limited, however, as they must 
compete with the prices charged by 
other wholesalers or retailers who 
received sound fruit, fruit possessing 
good keeping qualities, on which they 
were not obliged to make an addi- 
tional profit to take care of decay 
losses. 


In this connection, I want to say 
that one great difficulty experienced 
by the receiver, especially the high- 
class, term-abiding receiver, is that 
there is no uniform basis of adjust- 
ment of decay claims. Some shippers 
try to adjust such claims by allowing 
the receiver the excess of three per 
cent. This works a hardship on the 
high-class receiver who accepts an al- 
lowance from a shipper who allows 


for decay in excess of three per cent 
and has to compete with a receiver 
who has a car from a shipper who 
simply makes the best adjustments 
possible. There should be a uniform 
basis of adjusting decay claims so 
that all receivers will be on an equal 
footing. 

When the wholesalers and retailers 
find that they are going up against 
losses on account of fruit decaying on 
their hands while in process of sale, 
their natural inclination is to try to 
make their losses back by purchasing 
their replacement supplies at lower 
or inside prices, in an endeavor to 
make a larger profit than usual on 
the replacement supplies. 

When decay is general—or as I may 
describe it—during a “decay period,” 
the trade to a great extent either 
discontinue buying or pound prices, 
and the result is a weak and declining 
market, even though the “decay pe- 
riod” may have passed and the fruit 
then being shipped may carry well, 
market will probably decline and it 
is often necessary to sell many cars 
of good fruit at less than its true val- 
ue, simply because of the effect the 
previous shipments of weak fruit has 
had on the general market. 

Fruit which decays in transit, or 
after arrival in the market, nét only 
means a loss of the value of the fruit 
to the grower, the wholesaler, the 
retailer or the consumer—whoever 
owns it—but it must also be remem- 


Continued on page 48 
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~ Controlling Melanose 


By O. F. Burger, E. F. DeBusk and 
W. R. Briggs. 


Melanose is the most serious disease 
with which citrus growers of Florida 
have to contend. It is responsible for 
a larger percentage of low-grade and 
unsightly fruit than any other one 
thing. Stem-end rot, caused by the 
same fungus, is responsible for per- 
haps more losses through drops and 
decay in transit than all other agen- 
cies combined. The alarming thing 
about stem-end rot is that it attacks 
largely the choicest fruit of the tree 
in its toll of drops. 

It is not the purpose of this bulletin 
to discuss stem-end rot but, rather, 
melanose. However, the two dis- 
eases are inseparable and one cannot 
be discussed without frequent refer- 
ence to the other. 

The fungus that causes melanose 
lives and reproduces in the dead ter- 
minal twigs and branches and other 
dead wood of the citrus tree. The 
spores (or seed-like bodies) are car- 
ried chiefly by rain and dew to the 
fruit, foliage, tender twigs and dead 
wood. The disease develops and 
spreads more rapidly during rainy sea- 
sons. It can be distinguished by small 
hard, brown, raised spots. 

To control melanose, the source of 
the disease must be removed as far 
as is practical. Pruning out dead wood 
is highly recommended and is effect- 
ive as long as it can be done at a 
reasonable expense. But it does not 
seem practical, in commercial fruit 
growing, to keep trees free of all dead 
branches and terminal twigs. Espec- 
ially is this true of grapefruit and old 
seedlings. Under present prices of 
labor and fruit, growers are very re- 
luctant to spend more than 50 cents a 
tree for pruning, even in the worst of 
cases. Many feel that they cannot 
afford to pay for having ALL of the 
dead wood taken out. In fact, it is 
next to impossible to prune out all 
dead terminal twigs. So, it seems 
that to control melanose from. a prac- 
tical standpoint, pruning must be sup- 
plemented by spraying. 

The Florida citrus grower is realiz- 
ing more and more each year the im- 
portance of producing bright fruit. 
The questions being asked are: “How 
can I produce bright fruit?” “What 
causes such a large percentage of 
russet in my fruit?” The fact that 
the market is willing to pay a higher 
price for bright fruit, proves to the 
grower that it is profitable to produce 
such fruit. 


One of the greatest hindrances in 
selling Florida citrus fruit is its ap- 
pearance. Just as soon as the grower 
raises the quality of his fruit, just 
that soon will he experience a greater 
demand for his product. 


There are three diseases and one 
animal pest of Florida citrus fruit 
which cause it to russet. The worst, 
and the one causing 60 per cent of 
the russets, is melanose. The other 
two diseases may be classed as ammo- 
niation and scab. The pest is rust 
mite and it causes considerable rus- 
seting. 

Melanose. 

Melanose is sometimes called “rust” 
owing to the color, produced by it, on 
the fruit and leaves. The disease 
makes its appearance on the surface 
of leaves, twigs and fruit as small, 
hard, raised, reddish-brown spots or 
specks scattered over the _ surface. 
The spots are generally round with a 
smooth glazed surface. In slight at- 
tacks the spots are scattered and give 
a sandpaper-like feeling to the touch. 
Where the disease is severe the spots 
often run together to form large hard 
glazed patches. Sometimes the frum 
becomes streaked, displaying a tear- 
stained appearance. In many groves 
the disease is so severe that the fruit 
is dwarfed, the leaves drop off and 
the young stems are covered with a 
hard brown crust. Some fruit, when 
it approaches maturity, is so badly 
scarred that it cracks open. 

The symptoms of the disease appear 
on the leaves as circular markings. 
These markings may also occur on 
fruit, but are more general on the 
leaves. The circles vary in diameter 
from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch. The outline may be a continu- 
ous raised line, but more frequently 
it is composed of a series of small 
raised dots. These circles are sup- 
posed to be formed in the following 
manner: Many spores are held in a 
drop of water; on account of the sur- 
face tension of the drop of water the 
spores soon lodge on its edge; when 
the water evaporates the spores re- 
main deposited in a circle where they 
cause the peculiar markings described 
above. 


The surface cells of the fruit or leaf 
are soon killed and at first the dead 
area is somewhat sunken. Later the 
living cells beneath this area, becom- 
ing stimulated, grow and push the 
dead area above the surface, thus 
forming the characteristic markings 
of melanose. 


Distribution of Melanose. 

Melanose is distributed throughout 
Florida. It seems, however, from a 
questionnaire sent out that the disease 
is more prevalent along the West 
Coast and through the middle of the 
peninsula than on the East Coast. 

From data gathered, grapefruit and 
seedling oranges apparently are more 
affected by melanose than any other 
variety. In all, 4,000 letters were sent 
out from the Experiment Station to 
ascertain the prevalence of melanose 
but only 500 were answered. 

From those letters the average per- 
centages of melanose in the various 
counties were obtained. This, of 
course, may be somewhat inaccurate, 
but it is believed that it is approxi- 
mately correct. Certainly it approx- 
imates the conditions in the state. 
There was a great variation in the 
answers received. Some reported 1 
per cent of their fruit russeted by 
melanose, while others complained of 
having 95 per cent so affected. Counts 
were made last fall in certain packing 
houses and it was found that 60 per 
cent of the russets were caused by 
melanose. 


According to the answers to the 
guestionnaire and the counts made at 
the packing houses, the following fig- 
ures are given to indicate the amount 
of melanose-affected fruit passing 
through the packing houses in vari- 
ous counties: 

Percent 

County Melanose 
Brevard 


DeSoto 
Hillsboro 


Manatee 
Okeechobee 


Osceola 
Palm Beach 


Pinellas 

DEE  ciotundensgeiiabaisaasiee aeainig at 10 
Putnam 

St. Johns 

St. Lucie 

DOREEED  sacncdiencesdnnccennen ecane 
Volusia 

Cause of Melanose 


Melanose is caused, by the fungus 
known as Phomopsis citri Faw. This 
fungus is also responsible, as previ- 
ously said, for the disease known as 












stem-end rot. It lives in the dead 
wood of the trees where it produces 
its spores which ooze out to be 
washed down to the young leaves, 
twigs and fruit, thus causing the dis- 
ease, 

For melanose to be severe in a grove 
there must be several contributing 
factors. Dead wood is necessary, and 
this may be formed by the killing of 
young twigs and branches by freezes, 
by severe infestations of scale, and 
by diseases. A slight freeze may be 
only sufficient to cause the tree to 
drop its leaves. The spores in being 
washed down the twigs find their way 
into an old leaf scar. The fungus then 
will grow through the twig and kill it. 
Or, the spores may enter a ripe fruit 
at the stem end, and the fungus will 
grow up the stem, away from the fruit, 
killing the twig for a distance of sev- 
eral inches. Perhaps the killed twig is 
only an inch long, but that is suffi- 
cient to harbor the fungus and pro- 
duce millions of spores. 

The fungus cannot go through the 
healthy bark and kill the twig. It 
must have some wound or natural 
opening through which to enter. It 
causes stem-end: rot only after the 
forming of the abscission layer, the 
layer that separates the fruit from 
the twig. The small cracks in this 
layer are sufficient to give the fungus 
entrance. Many trees were examined 
where stem-end rot was present, but 
‘the disease was found only on those 
trees which were ripening their fruit 
and where the abscission layer had 
been formed. 

A bad attack of scale kills many 
small twigs, into which the fungus 
finds a ready entrance. Soon the twigs 
become filled with the reproductive 
bodies of the fungus which are formed 
in the bark. Of course, this also hap- 
pens in the case of all wood killed by 
dieback or other diseases. 

Another great factor necessary for 
the spread of the disease is rain or 
heavy dew. The spores of the fungus 
are imbedded in a gelatinous-like sub- 
stance which swells when moist; this 
pushes the spores out of the reproduct- 
ive body bearing them. Then the rains 
wash the spores down to the young 
leaves, twigs and fruit, and soon dis- 
ease is the result. 


Inoculations 

Only young and growing tissues are 
susceptible to melanose. In the exper: 
iments forming the basis of the con- 
clusions drawn in this experiment 
young trees were placed in a moist 
chamber and spores from a pure cul- 
ture sprayed onto the young leaves. 
Small spots began to develop in from 
three to seven days. A spot at first 
is brown and sunken but later be- 
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comes raised. It was found that 
leaves from four to six weeks old be- 
came immune and, when sprayed with 
the spores of the fungus, did not de- 
velop the disease. 

When Does Fruit Become Immune? 

The question then arose, when does 
the fruit become immune? Young cit- 
rus fruits were picked at various times 
and brought into the laboratory and 
placed in a moist chamber. They were 
sprayed with a water containing the 
spores, and the disease developed in 
from three to seven days. Young 
fruits for this purpose were picked 
weekly from April 22 to May 20. All 
were infected. With éaeh lot a check 
was kept. Other fruits weré placed 
in a moist chamber and sprayed with 
distilled water; these did not develop 
the disease. On May 20, specimens 
of Duncan grapefruit and Pineapple 
oranges were gathered. These were 
sprayed with spores as in the previ- 
ous experiments, but melanose did 
not develop. This would indicate that 
the fruit becomes immune to melanose 
about the last of May. 

It has been noticed that fruit 
sprayed in the field with Bordeaux- 
oil in the early spring remained free 
from melanose after June rains began, 
even though the spray materials had 
been washed off. On the other hand, 
June bloom was noticed to become 
badly affected with the disease. Hence, 
the conclusion may be drawn that the 
fruit becomes immune about June 1. 

Melanose Control 

H. J. Webber, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was the 
first person to describe this disease. 
He found it at Citra, Florida, in 1892. 
Dr. Webber immediately began spray- 
ing experiments to control it. His 
first spray was 6-3%4-50 Bordeaux mix- 
ture, which he applied one month af- 
ter the tree began to bloom, repeating 
once a week for ten weeks. His sec- 
ond spray was ammoniacal copper Car- 
bonate, 5 ounces to 50 gallons of wa- 
ter. This spray was repeated once a 
week for eight weeks. His records 
show that melanose was effectively 
controlled but that the trees and fruit 
were seriously injured by scale. 

B. F. Floyd, in the 1911 annual re- 
port of the Florida Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, says that the pruning 
out of dead wood lessens the disease. 

H. E. Stevens, in Bulletin 145 of the 
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same station, recommends pruning for 
the control of melanose. He believes, 
according to that bulletin, that if all 
dead wood is pruned out of the tree, 
there will be no melanose. It is be- 
lieved that Prof. Stevens is right on 
this point, but it is contended that in 
the large commercial grove it is im- 
practical to remove all dead wood by 
fruning. There are many small 
twigs, only an inch or two long, that 
are overlooked by pruning crews. 
These twigs harbor millions of spores 
which, when the proper conditions 
present themselves, are capable of 
producing melanose and stem-end rot. 
The grove should be pruned of its 
dead wood; but it is believed from 
past experiments that a spray, in ad- 
dition, is needed to produce bright 
fruit. 


Bordeaux-oil Kills Friendly Fungi 

The greatest objection to Bordeaux 
mixture as a fungicide in citrus trees 
is that it kills friendly fungi, which 
many growers use to combat scale and 
whitefly. Therefore, if the grower 
wishes to use Bordeaux-oil to control 
melanose, he cannot depend upon the 
entomogenous fungi to control scale 
and whitefly, but will have to spray 
with oil emulsion for this purpose. 

Spraying Experiments of 1921 

In the spring of 1921 an experiment 
to control melanose was begun in a 
grove in Lake county. It was a mixed 
grove of grapefruit and oranges. The 
trees were about the seven-box size, 
and bore a four-box crop of fruit the 
year before. They contained about as 
much dead wood as is found in the 
average commercial grove. The grove 
had been fairly well cultivated and 
fertilized. Prior to the beginning of 
the demonstration on March 14, the 
grove was sprayed with Black Leaf 40 
and lime-sulphur solution (1 to 40) to 
control thrips, rust mites and scab. 

On May 7, a part of the grove was 
sprayed with Bordeaux-oijl emulsion, 
3-3-50 Bordeaux and 1 per cent oil, to 
control melanose, and the other part 
was sprayed with only a 1l-per cent 
oil emulsion to control scale and 
whitefly. This spraying was preceded 
by a long dry spell and followed by a 
heavy rain on May 10. The rainfall 
up to May 10 was far below normal. 
No other spraying, up to that time, 
had been made in this grove in 1921. 





TABLE 14.—This shows the percentages of fruit affected by Melanose 


Block spraved 


Block sprayed | Percentage 





with bordeaux-oil| with oil only | difference 
Russets caused by melanose_-- 9.4% 19.3% “) 9.9 
Culls caused by melanose-__---- 6% 1.2% 6 
Drops caused by melanose and 
stem-end rot ..........sssaas 1.5% 2.4% 9 
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The Increased Returns From Spraying 
Careful counting and grading of the 

fruit as closely as possible at this 

stage of development, on October 1, 

showed melanose conditions approxi- 

mately as indicated in Table 14. 


Based on last year’s percentages of 
the different grades and on the prices 
received for Florida fruit in the four 
leading markets of the United States, 
this increase in the saving from culls 
and in the quality of the fruit, as the 
iresult of spraying with Bordeaux-oil, 
means an increased return for the 
fruit of 16 4-5 cents a box. Spraying 
costs 13 cents to the tree, or approxi- 
mately 3% cents a box, there being 
four boxes to the tree. This would 
leave a net profit from spraying of 
13% cents a box, or 450 per cent on 
the investment. 


A second grove, situated in a ham- 
mock, was selected for further experti- 
ments. This grove was heavily in- 
fested with scale. It was divided into 
the following plots: 

Plot 1: Trees pruned, not sprayed. 

Plot 2: Trees pruned, sprayed once. 


Plot 3: Trees pruned, sprayed 
twice. 


Plot 4: Trees not pruned, sprayed 

once. 

Plot 5: Trees not pruned, sprayed 

twice. 

Plot 6: Trees not pruned, not 

sprayed. 

The spraying was done on March 20 
and April 5 with 3-3-50 Bordeaux-oil. 
Notes were taken at various intervals 
during the season. A few weeks after 
the rains began it was noticed that 
the sprayed trees were nearly free 
from melanose, while Plot 1 was bad- 
ly affected with melanose. No differ- 
ence could be seen between Plots 1 
and 6, as regards the amount of melan- 
ose, 


After the rains were over, scale be- 
gan increasing to such an extent on 
the sprayed trees as to become very 
noticeable. The grower was urged to 
spray with oil, but he neglected to do 
so and the fruit was badly infested 
with scale at picking time. However, 
it was seen that there was no more 
melanose on the plot sprayed once 
than on the plot sprayed twice. At 
picking time the fruit was run thru 
the packing house where two grades, 
brights and goldens, were made. In 
reading the following data, it should 
be borne in mind that the goldens 
from the plots which were pruned and 
sprayed were classed as such on ac- 
count of scale infestation, while the 
goldens from the pruned and _ the 
check plots were classed as such on 
ac.ount of melanose. 
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TABLE 15.—Results from spraying Grapefruit Grove No. 2. 


Pruned and sprayed 
Sprayed 
Check: No pruning; no spraying 


From the above results one can see 
that it pays to spray, while the pruned 
plot also shows up better than the 
plot that was only sprayed. Yet it 
must be remembered that, as said 
above, the goldens in the sprayed plot 
were caused mostly by scale infesta- 
tion. For this reason it was decided 
to spray again during the spring of 
1922 and on a bigger scale. It was 
known that growers could be found 
who were controlling scale and white- 
fly by spraying and who knew it could 
be done when Bordeaux-oil was used 
in the groves. 

In the spring of 1922 eleven expert- 
ments were started, experiments in 
which 3-3-50 Bordeaux spray, plus 1 
per cent of oil emulsion, was used for 
the control of melanose. Hight exper- 
iments were in Lake county, two in 
(Manatee and one in Brevard on the 
East Coast. The total acreage under 
experimentation was 1,255, approxi- 
mately. The largest single acreage 
was in Manatee county, where about 
fifteen thousand trees were sprayed. 

The data were gathered in two ways. 
In most of the groves the fruit on the 
trees had to be counted and classified 
into brights, goldens and russets. For- 
tunately, in the largest experiment 
the fruit was classified in the packing 
house. In the field, only those fruits 
were counted which could be reached 
easily and inspected as the counters 
stood on the ground. 


All growers know that melanose is 
worse at the base of a tree than at 
the top. This is so because generally 
there is less dead wood near the top 
of the tree than lower down. In all 
the experimental groves oil spray was 
used in 1921 for scale and whitefly; 
and in 1922, some time between July 
and September, depending upon the 
need of the grove and the convenience 
of the grower, another spraying was 
made for the same purpose. The rust 
mite was also kept in check by either 
the lime-sulphur spray or sulphur 
dust. In all the experiments the check 
plots were treated in the same man- 
ner as the plots sprayed with Bor- 
deaux-oil. All groves were pruned, 
that is as much of the dead wood was 
pruned out as was commercially prac- 
tical. As was stated previously, only 
groves badly affected with melanose 
were selected, but in these the grow- 
ers were doing all they could to pro- 





Percentage of Percentage of 
brights goldens 


64.38 35.64 
69.08 30.87 
58.58 41.41 
33.35 66.64 


duce bright fruit. 

In Experiment 1, carried out in 1921, 
the cost of spraying was 13 cents a 
tree. That was in an ordinary grove. 
In Experiment 9, running water would 
be secured in the grove, and, the item 
of hauling therefore being eliminated, 
the cost was reduced to 8 cents a tree. 
Cost figures are given below for 
spraying a grove of 15,000 trees. 

$436.00 


Bluestone 
Oil emulsion 
Overhead 

Total $1,223.00 
Cost to the tree -0816 
Cost to the box .016 

This is a grapefruit grove and the 
trees averaged five boxes each. This 
grove was so large it took about thirty 
working days to spray it. 

Suppose one had 1,000 boxes of or- 
anges which had been sprayed and 
would sell on the market for the fol- 
lowing prices: 

665 boxes brights @ $5.79_.-$3,860.25 
285 boxes goldens @ 5.30---. 1,510.50 
50 boxes russets @ 4.07_--. 203.50 

Total net receipts $5,574.25 

According to the results shown in 
Table 15 of sprayed and unsprayed 
fruit, he would receive for the un- 
sprayed fruit at the same prices: 

255 boxes brights @ $5.79_-..$1,476.45 
304 boxes goldens @ 5.30... 1,611.20 
441 boxes russets @ 4.07_--. 1,794.87 

Total net receipts $4,882.52 

This would mean that he would have 
gained $691.73 by spraying. In like 
manner, determine the difference ob- 
tained by spraying grapefruit, figur- 
ing on the basis of 1,000 boxes as in 
the preceding example. 

Sprayed 
690 boxes brights @ $5.80___-$4,002.00 
240 boxes goldens @ 5.35... 1,284.00 
70 boxes russets @ 4.06_... 284.20 
Total receipts $5,570.20 
Unsprayed 
246 boxes brights @ $5.80___-$1,426.80 
333 boxes goldens @ 5.35... 1,781.55 
421 boxes russets @ 4.06... 1,709.26 

Total receipts $4,917.61 

The gain by spraying would be in 
this case $652.39, or more than 50 
cents a box. The selling price of the 
fruit used in these calculations was 
the average price received by a cer- 
tain organization in the state for the 
season of 1920-21. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Grove Problems 


It appears from the inquiries re- 
ceived regarding selection of root 
stock for citrus that a very general 
interest is being taken in this mat- 
ter of root stock, which is undoubt- 
edly an important factor in the bet- 
terment of quality in citrus fruit. 

Space forbids answering each in- 
quiry separately, the majority wish- 
ing to know where they can secure 
Cleopatra seed or seedlings and ask 
regarding methods of inarching these 
seedlings into various aged _ trees. 
While some definite facts will be de- 
termined by a general test of various 
root stocks in different types of soil, 
still we believe enough growers are 
now working on this to actually 
prove by results, in a few years, 
which stocks are hest suited to cer- 
tain conditions and locations, both as 
to development of tree and quality of 
fruit as shown by texture, uniform- 
ity, typical in form and color, ap- 
pearance, marketability and of great- 
est importance, abundance of juice 
which must be held until the end of 
the season without any sign of de- 
teriorating or dryness. 


In order to arrive at the acme of 
success just outlined the individual 
tree itself must be near perfection, not 
only should the bud used be from a 
known selected strain, but the root 
stock as well, should be from care- 
fully selected parentage, which is not 
an impossibility on a commercial 
scale. 

In this connection would state that 
certain parties are now working on 
and have hopes of perfecting a meth- 
od of propagation which would per- 
haps revolutionize the citrus nursery 
business as conducted today. The 
following is a fair sample of inquiries 
received, and covers most of the 
questions asked: 

QUESTION: “I was very much in- 
terested in your article ‘Root Stocks 
In Relation to Better Fruit.’ I hope 
you can find time to answer the few 
questions I wish to ask. Will bitter- 
sweet stock do for medium high pine 
or Norfolk silt land? I own a young 
grove and had contemplated inarch- 
ing with bittersweet. Grove two 
years set and on rough lemon. Older 
trees on another property producing 
‘pithy’ fruit, is reason I thought of 
inarching. Where can I buy the Cle- 
opatra Mandarin seedlings or seed, 
and how old may trees be before be- 
ing inarched? I have quite a lot of 
bittersweet seedlings I had intended 
budding to finish planting my land. 
Had heard of some wonderful results 


(This Department is in charge of Mr. 
L. D. Niles, of Lucerne Park, Fia., 
who will gladly answer all le- 
gitimate grove problems 
submitted by readers 
of The Citrus 
Industry.) 





Pineapple orange on bittersweet root,‘ 
such land as I own here. Then, too, 
I know the original bittersweet trees 
from which I got the fruit seed, on 
pine land but never hurt by drought 
or cold, and fruit hanging on until 
about June, still juicy. If you can 
find time to answer this I shall appre- 
ciate your kindness. G. M. D. 

ANSWER: Without examining 
your property but judging from your 
locality am _ inclined to think that 
either sour or _ bittersweet stock 
would eventually make you excellent 
trees, and knowing what I do of your 
variety would suggest that you inarch 
to each of these stocks, keeping them 
in separate blocks so that in the fu- 
ture you can judge intelligently as to 
their respective merits. 


Regarding age to inarch, would say 
this is immaterial, the sooner the bet- 
ter, providing the trees are in condi- 
tion so that the bark will slip as it 
will unite more readily with the seed- 
ling in this condition, also be sure to 
give the seedling extra attention in 
the way of water, fertilizer and cul- 
tivation until well established. Other- 
wise being placed among the older, 
larger roots of the older trees it will 
have a hard struggle for existence, 
but once well established it is sur- 
prising how fast they grow. The me- 
chanical method of inarching being 
as follows, select strong, vigorous 
seedlings, one-half inch or more in 
diameter, trimming all the leaves and 
branches, but do not cut the top until 
planted and you have decided upon 
the point to make the inarch. Dig a 
hole quite close to the tree trunk aft- 
er choosing a suitable place on the 
trunk for joining the seedling, plant 
the seedling; you are now in position 
to determine the slope of the cut for 
the inarch which may be done by 
making an inverted T incision in the 
bark of the tree, cutting the seedling 
the right length and with a sloping 
cut which will fit and should be in- 
serted the same as a shield bud. 

Another method of joining the seed- 
ling or grafting by approach, is to re- 
move a similar portion of wood from 
both the seedling and the tree so that 
the cambium layers will join closely, 


leaving a few inches of the seedling 
top above the union which should be 
cut off later after the inarch is well 
established. 

In both cases instead of tying with 
string, nail the seedling firmly to the 
tree with a number 18 three-fourths 
inch brad. Warm paraffin used to 
cover the union is excellent but not 
absolutely essential. 

Regarding Cleopatra Mandarin 
stock and seed would say that at 
present the supply is very limited; 
would suggest that you write to Mr. 
E. N. Reasoner, Oneco, Florida, who 
perhaps may be able to spare enough 
Cleopatra seedlings for you to make 
a test planting. Would appreciate 
very much if you would, later, make 
a report of the results obtained. 


PLANT A HOME ORCHARD 
FLORIDA PEOPLE URGED 


Eating certain fruits has a double 
advantage; it reduces the cost of liv- 
ing and adds food elements and va- 
riety necessary to make a diet health- 
ful. Many fruits can be grown in 
Florida. Why many are not grown, 
therefore, is difficult to understand. 
A ride of many miles through some 
areas of the state will show few if 
any fruit trees. 

This situation is deplorable, one of- 
ten hears. Specialists of the Florida 
College of Agriculture have mentioned 
a number of fruits that can be growa 
easily in this state. They are peach, 
plum, pear, Japanese persimmon, fig, 
pomegranate, grape (Niagara, Dela- 
ware, Scuppernong), pecan, guava, 
kumquat, orange and grapefruit. Most 
of these fruits can be grown in every 
county of fhe state. The Satsuma 
orange has proved itseif well adapted 
to most of North and West Florida. 
The grapefruit, however, will not do 
well north of Ocala. 

It has been said that no farm home 
—in fact, no home—can call itself 
complete without certain fruit trees. 
If the owner gives them a little care 
and attention, particularly as applies 
to insect and disease control, he or 
she may expect satisfactory returns 
for the time and money expended. 

In buying young trees reliable Flor- 
ida nurseryemn should be patronized, 
because they know Florida conditions 
and the varieties of the various fruits 
and where they are best adapted. In 
addition, their stock is more nearly 
acclimated to Florida. 





Florida is fundamentally an agri- 
cultural state. 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


The Relation of Root Stock to 
Better Fruit Production 


The Citrus Industry has requested 


me to give my opinion on this sub- 
ject, I suppose because I am one of 
the few nurserymen in the state who 
has stuck to the sour orange root for 
general use in budding to the differ- 
ent varieties of citrus trees, I be- 
lieve it to be the best for this reason: 


It grows wild in Florida and is of 
the same family as the orange and in 
my opinion, feeds the orange nat- 
urally, and if it feeds the orange nat- 
urally, it should certainly be the best 
root system for them. This being 
true, it seems to me that if we ex- 
pect to improve the quality of fruit, 
we could do so much better by careful 
bud selection and the use of the sour 
orange root. 


Some of the nurserymen throughout 
the state have for years been trying 
to improve on root stocks, but it is 
my opinion that no root system has 
yet been found to take the place of 
the sour root. There has been a great 
demand for trees on rough lemon root 
for general use throughout South Flor- 
ida and some of the nurserymen of 
that section have grown as much as 
80% of their stock on this root. It is 
easily handled in the nursery and 
certainly satisfactory from the nur- 
seryman’s point of view. It is true 
that the rough lemon root makes the 
tree grow more rapidly for the first 
four or five years, but there is a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether the 
tree will grow any faster after it 
reaches the fourth and fifth year 
than it will on the sour root. I am 
inclined to think that with proper cul- 
tivation and fertilization the tree on 
the sour root will grow about as fast 
in fairly rich soil. This, I think, is 
due to the long tap root of the. sour 
which projects deep into the soil by 
that time, and if the grower will 
plant cover crops, plow them in and 
put the humus back into the soil, he 
will find that he can get away with 
the sour orange root in many of the 
sandy soils of the state where here- 
tofore they have used the rough lem- 
on. 


The sour orange has many advan- 
tages over any other root system now 


used. For instance, it is tolerant to 
cold and poor drainage, is freer from 
disease and the life of the tree much 
longer, nearly immune to foot rot, 
and sprouts readily when frozen down. 


By H. A. Wartmann, Ocala 


The fruit is of superior quality, has 


a richer color, smoother texture and 
is much sweeter. The fruit holds bet- 
ter ou the trees, does not dry out, 
has a thinner, tougher peel, and cay- 
ries well. 


On the other hand, fruit grown on 
rough lemon lacks character and is 
sour, dries out quickly, has more rag, 
and the skin is thicker and coarser. 
Early crops are of poor quality, it 
does not hold fruit well on trees, 
cannot stand poor drainage or rich 
soil, and trees are short lived. Grape- 
fruit when grown on it, sprout their 
seeds early. The advantages of rough 
lemon are considered as follows: It 
is a rapid grower, does well in light, 
sandy soil, comes into bearing early, 
and is prolific, stands drought and 
fluctuating water supply splendidly. 
One of the principal claims by grow- 
ers of rough lemon is that the trees 
will bear better during the first four 
or five years. This, however, is off- 
set by the inferior quality of the 
fruit. I am still to be convinced that 
trees on rough lemon will produce 
more fruit during the first four or 
five years than trees on sour orange 
during the same period of time under 
proper cultivation and suitable soil 
conditions. It is probably true that 
if you cultivate the sour as you cul- 
tivate the rough lemon in the lighter 
soils, you may get more oranges dur- 
ing the first four or five years on the 
rough lemon than you will on the 
sour. It has been the habit of a 
great many growers of South Florida 
to use clean cultivation, which the 
sour root will not stand for, and I 
dare say, no other root system, if 
kept up. 

It is certainly true that the rough 
lemon root is subject to Mal de Gom- 
ma, or foot rot, and cannot be used 
successfully in any of the lower lands. 
It is also subject to foot rot when 
grown in sandier soil, but not as 
much so. The fact that the rough 
lemon root is so subject to foot rot 
makes the life of the tree shorter 
and not as permanent a proposition 
as when grown on sour orange. I 
have been told that the life of a tree 
on rough lemon root is approximately 
fourteen years, while on the other 
hand the life of the tree on the sour 
orange root is indefinite. 


The Cleopatra Mandarin root, ac- 


cording to one or two of the leading 
nurserymen of the state, will take the 
place of the rough lemon, as_ the 
stock grows rather freely in sandy 
soils of South Florida. It is quite 
hardy and, so far, I believe, is con- 
sidered practically free of fungous 
diseases. According to one nursery- 
man who has grown this stock for 
several years, he expects to bud no 
more stock to rough lemon root for 
the high sandy hills, but will bud 
entirely to the Cleopatra Mandarin 
from now on, as he is convinced that 
it will produce better fruit and do 
just as well in sandy lands. I am not 
yet sold to the Cleopatra Mandarin 
root system for round oranges as this 
nurseryman and possibly some others, 
because I still feel that it might re- 
duce the size of them some, and un- 
less small fruit comes more into de- 
mand, I think it advisable to be care- 
ful about budding extensively to this 
root system before it is thoroughly 
tested. 

The principal object every nursery- 
man should have in view in budding 
into different root systems is to use 
that root system which will suit the 
different varieties of oranges, and 
at the same time produce a_ tree 
which will bear better fruit. It is an 
admitted fact throughout the state 
that you cannot produce on rough 
lemon as good quality of fruit as you 
can on sour orange. It is also an ad- 
mitted fact that we will have to pro- 
duce fruit of better quality, and this 
being true, we have either to stick 
to the sour orange or find some other 
root system which will grow better 
fruit in light sandy soils of the state. 

I have been informed that during 
the past two or three years more than 
five million Valencias have been 
planted in the state, budded on rough 
lemon root. I cannot conceive of a 
greater mistake in the citrus industry. 
We know that fruit grown on rough 
lemon: root will dry out quickly, be- 
come caulky or light, and this being 
a fact, there can be no object in bud- 
ding a late variety of oranges to this 
root system. 

The bitter-sweet orange has never 
been considered seriously as a root 
system, perhaps because it is more 
subject to fungous diseases. It will 
no doubt carry the juice in an orange 


Continued on page 46 
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Old Peter Hilkinsburg, before the 
days of the eighteenth amendment put 
Pete in the Cadillac class, used to 
live out on the Bull Frog Road and 
used to traffic in native fruits. Most 
any day Pete could be seen coming in 
his Ford with some kind of fruit or 
chickens, some of which had been 
abandoned by the owner or bought by 
Pete. Pete used to keep the little 
guava jelly factories that would start 
up around Tampa working overtime. 
One day in late August an early tour- 
ist stopped Pete at the Alafia River 
bridge and after negotiating Pete 
down to his customary four bit feg 
for a ride to Tampa, climbed in and 
they started off. Pete’s Ford was of 
the semi-covered type and had a long 
box down the center that the fruit was 
carried in and was a novel arrange- 
ment for Pete because he could carry 
a good crowd of passengers back to 
back and still carry a good load of 
fruit. The box itself was suggestive 
of the by-product of a funeral that the 
corpse had decided to come to life. 

After selecting a good place on the 
box where he could hold on and still 
watch the road, the tourist settled 
down for his ride and meditation. A 
pungent and somewhat carneous odor 
permeated the air, and all went well 
until the tourist began to associate 
the odor with the box. 

“Mister, what—who have you got 
in the box?” 

“Guavas.” 

“How long has he been dead?” 

Pete never did like to answer any 
question about his business. When he 
stopped at Palm River he found that 
the tourist was gone. 

Guavas have always been the “butt” 
of jokes especially for the northern 
tourists who can’t see anything good 
in a guava. Guavas have been sug- 
gested for almost every purpose ex- 
cept that of furnishing food for a hu- 
man being, but let me give you one 
little tip. Pick out some nice large 
guavas and peel them carefully, then 
scoop out the seed mass and run 
them through a colander, take the re- 
maining half portions and slice into 
spoonful chunks and mix with the 
fruit pulp from which the seeds have 
been extracted, add a little sugar and 
a little lemon or lime juice. Put in 
the ice box until ready to serve and 
then serve with good rich cow’s 
cream. Oh, boy! A _ peach in its 
prime is no better. 

The guava is a fruit of the myrtle 
family and botanically known as the 
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Guavas 


By Rex McDill 


Psidium Guajava. From this family 
come the spices such as clove, all- 
spice, nutmeg and cinnamon, which 
probably accounts for the highly aro- 
matic property of the fruit. There 
are several different kinds of guavas 
all of which lend themselves readily 
to making preserves, pastes and jel- 
lies. The strawberry guava, a small 
red fruit, and the Chinese guava, a 
small yellow fruit, have a high acid 
content but do not have the pungent 
aroma of the ordinary pear or jelly 
The strawberry and Chinese 
guavas are very delicious eaten out 
of hand, the only objection being the 
large quantity of seed. 


guava. 


Guavas grow wild through the en- 
tire American tropics and are rarely 
cultivated. In Florida there are a 
number of dooryard cultivations and 
the writer has heard of two commer- 
cial plantings. The fruit being cul- 
tivated is usually the jelly guava. In 
Cuba it is practically impossible to 
throw a stone in any direction in 
any uncultivated part of the island 
that does not pass over a guava plant. 
Thousands upon thousands of acres 
of dense jungles of these semi-tree 
like plants may be found everywhere 
producing fruit in immense quanti- 
ties of which less than one hundredth 
of one per cent are made available 
for food. The Cuban Guajiro or coun- 
try man with his innumerable’ chil- 
dren enjoy the guava during the sea- 
son. 

As a commercial industry the man- 
ufacture of guava paste, jelly, creme 
de Guayaba and Cascaras de Quay- 
aba is a very important industry and 
many factories may be found through- 


out the island of Cuba, and in fact 
guava jelly is made throughout all 
the American tropics from Florida 
to the extreme southern part of Bra- 
zil. The manufacture of the guava 
paste is conducted by very crude 
methods and in a good many re- 
spects not the most sanitary. The 
guava industry in a way is dependent 
upon the Standard Oil Company for 
its containers. A box holding two 
five-gallon gasoline cans is the stand- 
ard container. This box holds two 
arrobas, or fifty pounds, of fruit, and 
the guava jelly factory pays from 
fifteen to twenty cents per box for 
the fruit delivered at the factory 
during guava picking season. Almost 
every conceivable kind o. vehicle may 
be found hauling guavas to the fac- 
tory; ox carts, sleds, buggies, Fords, 
and many ot the pickers carry a box 
on their head for a mile or more to 
deliver the product to the factory. 
No effort is made to wash the fruit 
and in many cases it is covered with 
dirty black fungus and insect larvae. 
The guavas are cooked and dumped 
into a cyclone which removes the 
seeds. That fruit required for imme- 
diate manufacture is made up into 
paste or jelly, which we will take up 
latér. The pulp not used for imme- 
diate consumption is put into a large 
kettle and boiled down to a concen- 
trate and the concentrate run into 


five-gallon cans which had previously 
been used for gasoline or kerosene 
A top is then 
soldered on the can and it is stored 


as the case may be. 


away for future use. This pulp is 


Continued on page 38 
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Exterior View of Cuban Guava Jelly Plant 
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TWENTY MILLION BOX CROP PREDICTED 


Production of citrus fruits in Florida for the 
season of 1923-24 is estimated at twenty million 
boxes by the crop estimators of the Florida Agri- 
cultural Department. Of this total about 12,000,- 
000 boxes will be oranges and 8,000,000 boxes 
grapefruit. The commercial crop last year to- 
talled 16,900,000 boxes of which about 9,700,000 
were oranges and 7,200,000 grapefruit. 

Compared with the total crop for the past five 


-years the 1923-24 estimate shows a wonderfui 


increase of production. The 1918-19 crop totalled 
8,900,000 boxes of which 5,700,000 were oranges 
and 3,200,000 grapefruit. The 1919-20 total was 
12,500,000; 7,000,000 boxes of oranges, 5,500,000 
boxes of grapefruit. The 1920-21 crop was 13,- 
200,000 boxes; 8,100,000 boxes oranges, 5,100,000 
boxes of grapefruit. 1921-22 totalled 13,300,000. 
Of this crop 7,300,000 boxes were oranges and 
6,000,000 boxes grapefruit. About 1,000,000 boxes 
of this crop were lost in the storm of October, 
1921. The crop of 1922-23 totalled 16,900,009 
boxes of which 9,700,000 were oranges and 7,- 
200,000 grapefruit. 

The outstanding features for the crop of 1923- 
24 as estimated by the agricultural experts are: 
the heavily loaded orange trees all over the belt 
and the comparatively light crop of grapefruit on 
trees and groves which produced heavily last sea- 
son. The crop differs from last years in the fact 
that practically all the fruit this year is from 
early bloom, while fruit from early bloom last 
year was light, following the dry spring and early 
summer. A large part of the crop last year was 
matured from the heaviest late bloom ever ma- 
tured in the state. 

The increased production of grapefruit this 
season will be due to a generally heavy crop along 
the West Coast, which has recovered fully from 
the storm of two years ago, and to the crop of 
young trees just coming into bearing. 

Production of tangerines will be slightly heav- 
ier than for last season, with the crop decidedly 
spotted. The lime crop will run 10 to 15 per cent 
heavier than for last season, with most of the 
increase on the keys south of the mainland. 
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The northern edge of the citrus belt has 25 per 
cent more oranges, with trees literally loaded. 
Grapefruit production in this section will do well 
to run 5 per cent ahead of last season. A heavy 
crop of tangerines is in sight. 

The West Coast has a full crop of grapefruit all 
through the 1921 storm area and will be largely 
responsible for the state’s increased production 
of grapefruit this season. A 10 to 20 per cent 
increase in oranges is in sight, especially down 
the state. 

The lower West Coast will have 5 to 10 per 
cent more oranges, with probably no increase in 
grapefruit. 

On the Ridge (Polk, Lake, Orange and adjoin- 
ing counties) there will be 10 to 20 per cent more 
oranges and about the same quantity of grape- 
fruit as for the last season. Farther down the 
Ridge prospects for oranges are good, with trees 
well filled. In Hardee and DeSoto counties, 
where the crop was short last season, production 
of oranges will be fully a third greater but no in- 
crease in grapefruit is expected. 

The East Coast will have 10 per cent more fruit 
than for last season, except in the extreme South 
Florida where the crop is light. Movement of 
grapefruit from the state has started and early 
oranges are now ready for shipment. 
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SHIPPERS WIN TWO POINTS 


Florida growers and shippers have already won 
two of the three points at issue between them- 
selves and the carrier companies and are confi- 
dent that in the end the third point of contention 
also will be decided in their favor. 

The transportation companies at the outset 
demanded a three strap box for all citrus and 
vegetable shipments .from Florida; a charge for 
the use of refrigerator cars when used without 
being iced, and an increased charge on refrigera- 
tion. 

At Jacksonville the shippers won out against 
the three strap box contention of the carriers. 
The carriers voluntarily dropped from the docket 
the demand for a charge for the use of uniced 
refrigerator cars. The hearing on the third con- 
tention of the carriers, that of increased refrig- 
eration charges, which was held in Orlando re- 
cently, resulted in admissions by carrier witness- 
es which the shippers believe will result in a de- 
nial of the increase asked. 

On the whole, Florida growers and shippers are 
well satisfied with the achievements up to this 
time and they are united in the belief that they 
are entitled to a reduction on the rates now 
charged for both freight and refrigeration and 
they are determined to press their claim for a 
downward revision of these schedules. 

If that federal quarantine will serve to keep 
the black fly out of Florida, it will have served 
one very important purpose. 


It is encouraging to note that planters of 
citrus groves are now demanding a better quality 
of nursery stock than in the past. The day when 
any citrus tree was considered good enough to 
plant is gone forever. 
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GROWERS MAKE GOOD SHOWING 
Florida growers and shippers of fruits and veg- 


' etables believe that they made an exceptionally 


strong showing at their hearing before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission held at Orlando on 
October third and fourth. 

Outstanding features of the hearing before Ex- 
aminer Disque were the admissions brought out 
from witnesses of the carriers that the cost of 
producing ice at the present time and during the 
year 1922 was less than the cost of such produc- 
tion during the year 1920 and the further admis- 
sions that the carriers were voluntarily proposing 
reduction in refrigeration charges on fruits and 
vegetables from the Imperial Valley in California 
and Arizona. 

It was also admitted by witnesses for the car- 
riers that no increase in refrigeration charges 
from the fruit and vegetable sections of Calif- 
ornia and Colorado had been proposed. It was 
further admitted by witnesses for the carriers 
that the prices paid for ice by the refrigerator 
companies were the lowest enjoyed under any 
contracts with the ice manufacturers. 

The one contention of the carriers which was 
maintained throughout the hearing was that un- 
der the present rate of refrigeration charges the 
carriers were unable to operate at a profit. 

The growers and shippers feel that in bringing 
out the admissions that the cost of producing 
ice was less in 1922 than in 1920 and the further 
admission that voluntary reductions in refrigera- 
tion were being granted by carriers from the Pa- 
cific Coast and Arizona is sufficient refutation of 
the contention by the carriers that they are en- 
titled to an increase in rates on fruits and veg- 
etables from Florida. Indeed, it is the unani- 
mous feeling of the growers and shippers that in 
view of the voluntary reduction being made by 
carriers on similar productions from the West, 
that Florida shippers should be entitled to a sim- 
ilar reduction on their products and it is under- 
stood that a strong organization working to that 
end is now under way by the leading shippers 
and growers of the state. 

While the “mills of the Gods grind slowly” and 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission is. accus- 
t.med to act with great deliberation and a deci- 
sion is not anticipated for some weeks, it is the 
feeling among the growers and shippers that the 
showing made by them at the Orlando hearing 
can result only in a denial of the increase asked 
by the carriers and that eventually the growers 
and shippers of Florida will be granted the same 
concessions in rates that are now applied to the 
Pacific Coast producing sections. 


a 

WANTS COMPULSORY SPRAYING LAW 

The Federal Government is endeavoring to cre- 
ate among Florida citrus growers a greater inter- 
est in the work of fighting the various pests 
which infest the orange and grapefruit groves of 
the state and to instruct the growers in the meth- 
ods which should be used for eradication. A spe- 
cial bulletin has been prepared instructing grow- 
ers.in the best methods in the use of gas in com- 
batting these grove pests. The matter is deemed 
of such great importance by the national govern- 
men that the Associated Press has been asked 
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to aid in disseminating the information contained 
in the bulletin. 

Commenting on this effort of the government 
to aid the growers of Florida in the eradication 
of grove pests the Bradentown Herald advocates 
a compulsory spraying, dusting and gassing law 
which would compel all growers to take the nec- 
essary precautions to protect their own groves 
and the groves of their neighbors from the rav- 
ages of these pests. In this connection the Herald 
says: 

“The citrus growers face a big problem. Erad- 
ication of insect pests is an impossibility: but 
control of them is not only possible but should be 
accomplished. 

“But it cannot be accomplished by the sporad- 
ic efforts of individuals. It is a sad commentary 
on the intelligence of our fruit growers that while 
one grower works diligently to keep down white- 
fly and the other plagues that lower the vitality 
of citrus trees and mar the quality of the fruit, 
his neighbor grower insists that these insects do 
so little harm that it isn’t necessary to spray. So 
while Brown is diligent and fighting for his trees 
and fruit, Jones is neither diligent nor fighting, 
and the insects spread from his grove to Brown’s. 

“There is but one way to cure this evil condi- 
tion. The state should have a compulsory spray- 
ing law such as that which has obtained in Ca!- 
ifornia for years. It has brought results there 
and it would bring results in Florida. The groves 
would be sprayed—all of them. The insect pests 
would be brought under control, It might be that 
in due course of time they would be eradicated. 
Citrus canker has been eradicated in Florida and 
it is the most virulent and dangerous tree disease 
to which citrus stock is subject. 

“The Herald recommends to its readers who 
are interested in the growing of citrus fruits that 
they take this suggestion to heart and get a copy 
of the California law. Also that they write the 
commissioner of agriculture in that state and 
other authorities on citrus fruit culture and find 
out what the law has done for California.” 


A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR GROWERS 


We hear a good deal these days about ways in 
which growers can invest money in fertilizers, 
farm machinery, thoroughbred stock and the like 
so as to get a better return on their investment 
in land and labor. With this movement all who 
are interested in farm life are in agreement. More 
power and success to it! Speaking of invest- 
ments, this is a good time for farmers to check 
up on the investment they are making in their 
school. Boys and girls need a better school home 
than the cattle and hogs; they need good tools, 
good blackboards, plenty of books, shop and noon 
lunch equipment, and other things to work with. 
Most of all they need a good teacher—one who 
has a good education as a foundation and spe- 
cial training for teaching added to that. They 
need a school term nine months in length, too, 
and a teacher who has maturity and experience 
and native ability as well as education. 

A good school investment pays a high return. 
Now is the time to consider this for next year’s 
school. Estimate the returns in terms of better 
and happier boys and girls on the farms! 
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Strange Adventures of Uncle 
Sam’s Plant Hunters 


By Andrew S. Wing, Managing Editor “Farm and Fireside” in interview with 
Wilson Popenoe, Bureau of Plant Industry 


Hunting in the wild lands and back 
blocks of the world for new plants 
that will help us American farmers 
make better and more _ prosperous 
farmers of ourselves is not a hum- 
drum job by any means. It is both 
thrilling and dangerous. 

Wilson Popenoe claims the jail rec- 
ord of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture as one of these plant-hunting 
wanderers of the world. He has been 
arrested and jailed seven times, shot 
at from ambush several times, and 
robbed four or five times. He has 
been charged with being a robber, a 
spy, and a revolutionist. All this, 
however, occurred outside the boun- 
daries of the United States, and con- 
sisted merely of the regular routine 
of a traveler in a Latin-American 
country, where Popenoe spent the 
greater part of ten years in search of 
useful plants to bring back for you 
and me to grow on our farms in this 
country. 

In his office in an obscure corner 
of the old Bureau of Engraving build- 
ing, in Washington, I sat and talked 
with Popenoe about his adventures in 
different parts of the globe, and about 
the valuable work which the Office of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introductions 
is doing. This department, conceived 
twenty-five years ago by Dr. David 
Fairchild, a son-in-law of the late 
Alexanceer Graham Bell, has given to 
American farmers plants which yield 
crops ‘orth hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. To mention only a 
few, there are Durum wheat, worth 


$°0 000,000 annually; Japanese rices,, 


worth £21,000,000; Egyptian cotton 
$20,000,000; and Sudan grass, $10,000.,- 
Ov0. 

The men who comb the out-of-the 
way corners of the earth in search for 
new and rare plants are known as 
plart explorers. Their adventures are 
often exciting and sometimes danger- 
ovs, but the worst features of thes 
explorations are sickness and _ bad 
feod. 

“My most dangerous enemy,” Po- 
penoe told me, “was disease. I have 
lived in a town where the natives 
were dying of yellow fever, and I’ve 


and mosquitoes. In a village of Gau- 
temala I made what I believe is an- 
other record—one for the number of 
flea bites received between sunset 
and sunrise. I hung my hammock— 
the most satisfactory bed in those 
parts—in a large room in a country 
house. After a_ sleepless night I 
made a count of the marks on my 
forearms. One had received 75 bites, 
the other 84; other parts of my body 
had not been overlooked. You can 
well imagine that one of the require- 
ments of a plant explorer is physical 
hardihood. Another is that he must 
have a keen instinct for recognizing 
plants that have possibilities of use- 
fulness.” 

After considerable urging, for he is 
a modest sort of chap who doesn’t 
care to talk about himself, I got Po- 
penoe to tell me some more about his 
adventures. 

“The closest I ever came to death,” 
he said, “was once when I was travel- 
ing up the coast of Vera Cruz in a 


-~ 


small banana boat. We ran into a 
very severe storm which smashed 
our mast and left the boat in a crip- 
pled and helpless condition. By cut- 
ting away the wreckage we managed 
to keep the boat from being swamped, 
but we spent a horrible night, not 
knowing where we were headed or 
how soon the tiny craft might be com- 
pletely demolished. After a night of 
drifting, exhausted and _ despairing, 
we were luckily picked up by a tug. 
“Some of my most important dis- 
coveries were made in Gautemala, 
where I spent several years searching 
for new varieties of avocados. Doubt- 
less you are familiar with the avocado 
under the name ‘alligator pear.’ But 
since it has nothing to do with either 
alligators or pears, and since avocado 
is a simpler and a prettier word, the 
Department uses the native name. 
The avocado is proving to be a fruit 
of great usefulness. It is nutritious, 
healthful, and is fast coming into fa- 
vor with the public. Of course it is 
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had several rounds with tropical ma- FRANK H. MEYER AND HIS ASSISTANT 
laria myself. Insects also help make Here are Frank H. Meyer and his assistant on the job as plant explorers in 
lif i bl hen one is in the China. Meyer spent ten years in the Orient, traveling through Russia, Tur- 

oe an te one ~ Th i kestan, Manchuria, Mongolia, and North China. He discovered many useful 
wilds of a tropical country. ere 1s plants, including a variety of fruits. He lost his health, and finally was 


plenty of variety—fleas, lice, flies, drowned crossing a river in North China. 
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suited for growth only in Florida, 
California, and the warmer sections 
of the country. Yet in its infancy, 
the avocado industry is growing in 
importance. 

“Although the work is hard and liv- 
ing conditions often very unpleasant, 
being a plant explorer for Uncle Sam 
also has some humorous compensa- 
tions, albeit one may need a highly 
developed sense of humor to laugh at 
the time. 

“My guide and interpreter on one 
of my trips into the interior of Gau- 
temala was an Indian named Jose 
Cabnal. Jose had been a sergeant in 
the Gautemalan army, was a widower 
with five children, and was very much 
of a ladies’ man. The fact that my 
mission was an official one made it 
possible for him to pose as a very im- 
portant personage. 

“Once I had occasion to send him 
to Gautemala City to purchase sup- 
plies for our camp. I gave him 200 
pesos (about $4.50 in United States 
money) and told him to keep close 
account of what he spent. When he 
returned he figured for half a day and 
finally reported that he had spent ex- 
actly 200 pesos. That seemed rather 
strange, but stranger was the fact 
that immediately after his return all 
the native belles in the village blos- 
somed out with gold earrings. Know- 
ing his failing for the fair sex, I had 
a heart-to-heart talk with Jose, and 
he finally confessed what he had done. 
Part of the money I had given him 
had been to pay travel expenses for 
himself and donkey. The clever Jose 
had saved every penny of this expense 
money, obtaining lodging for himself 
and beast by telling the gullible na- 
tives that he was an importnat repre- 
sentative of the United States gov- 
ernment. With the money thus saved 
he had purchased the earrings with 
which to adorn the charmers. 

“Another time I was robbed of prac- 
tically all my equipment and personal 
effects, including a watch and some 
valuable instruments. I had a pretty 
good idea who the culprits were, but 
had no proof. The town officials ex- 
pressed sympathy, and made a show 
of trying to locate the stolen goods. 
One day, shortly before I moved on, 
1 called on the mayor, who received 
me very cordially. In the course of 
the conversation His Honor opened 
his desk, and there in plain sight was 
my watch. I could do or say nothing 
about it, however, for that would have 
been a serious breach of Gautemalan 





The queer head dress which this 
baby wears is that of an actor. The 
mother who holds the child is Siam- 
ese, the father Chinese. J. F. Rock 
took the picture on one of his explo- 
rations in search of useful plants. 
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etiquette. My property was never re- collecting plants and propagating and 
covered. The thieves had paid for distributing. He had a kind word for 
their ‘protection,’ and received it ac- Frank H. Meyer, the sturdy Dutch bot- 
cording to custom. anist, who spent ten years in the 

“But while the plant explorer saf- orient traveling through Russia, Tur- 
fers many hardships, and is deprived kestan, Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
of the opportunity of normal home North China. Meyer collected many 
life, there is much of romance in his’ valuable fruits, including persimmons, 
work. When a new plant or variety pears, peaches, lemons, Chinese ju- 
that seems to have possibilities for jubes and other useful plants, includ- 
use back ‘home is discovered, you get ing a dry-land elm. He finally lost 
a real thrill as you imagine large his health in this work for humanity, 
fields or groves in the United States carried on far away from civilization, 
yielding profitable crops. The adven- where months often passed without 
turous life gets into your blood; you 
like the change of scene and the con- 
tact with queer lands and peoples. 

“Now that I am settled here in the 
home office in Washington, and again 
leading a conventional sort of life, I 
sometimes feel that I would like to re- 
turn to Gautemala, away back into 
the interior, and there have a little 
mountain ranch of my own. There is 
no more beautiful country in the 
world, nor one that offers greater nat- 
ural advantages. There is peace and 
contentment in those wooded moun- 
tains. American life is too restless, 
too hurried; anyone who has ever 
lived in a Latin country comes to feel 
that.” 

Popenoe told me about the work of 
some of the other explorers. He him- 
self is now located in the Washington 
office, and helps direct the work of 

































This queer, gigantic figure symbol- 
izes the King of Ceylon, and its name 
is Totsakan (ten necks.) It stands 
in the Wat Phrakeo grounds at Bang- 
kok, Siam. The picture was taken by 
J. F. Rock. Plant explorers see many 
strange things in out-of-the-way places 
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once,” he said, “in a muddy, squalid 
native village in the mountains of 
Ecuador, during the rainy season. The 
only food available that a white ‘man 
could eat was boiled corn and eggs, 
with no seasoning. There was noth- 
ing to do but sit in a dirty hut; no 
human being within reach with whom 
he could talk or have anything in 
common. He said it was difficult to 
describe the depression that  over- 
whelmed him, but he knew that he 
was in danger of losing his reason 
and committing suicide. Luckily he 
obtained some French wine, and by 
taking generous doses of that cheer- 
ing tonic he pulled through without 
going all to pieces. At the earliest 
opportunity he left that dismal spot, 
riding one hundred miles through the 
mud to get away. 

“As to equipment,” Popenoe said, 
in reply to my question, “I would say 
that a good pair of large saddle bags 
is the first requisite of an explorer in 
Latin America. I had a pair made in 
Colombia which are about the last 
word in usefulness. They carry a 
camera, notebooks, toilet kit, towel, 
and a few luxuries, such as cheese, 
bacon, jam and chocolate. On the pom- 
mel of my McClellan saddle I 
strapped a rubber rain cape, and on 
the cantle a light blanket and perhaps 
a light cotton hammock. We do not 
carry a tin botanizing case such as is 
used in this country, but generally 
rely on more prosaic containers, such 
as gunny sacks and empty soap box- 

—- es. Ordinarily a pack mule is used to 
carry collections, though I sometimes 
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WILSON POPENOE 
This shows Wilson Popenoe, who tells this story, as he looked in 1921 on hia brought through shipments of avo- 


last overland ride in Ecuador from the Chota Valley to Quito Some of the 
magnificent peaks of this equatorial mountain region are seen in the distance. ©240 budwood, which are very com- 
Popenoe spent ten years in many foreign lands hunting useful plants. Continued on page 40 


his seeing a white face or a person 
with whom he could talk. He was 
drowned while crossing a river in 
North China. Meyer served his coun- 
try to a greater extent than most sol- 
diers, and yet few ever heard of his 
death or of his splendid work. 

Another plant explorer, J. F. Rock, 
while searching for specimens of the 
chaulmoogra tree, which provides a 
cure for leprosy, went far into the in- 
terior of Burma. One day in doub- 
ling back over his trail he found tiger 
tracks covering his own footprints. 
The killer was later trapped, using the 
body of a native woman as a lure. So 
many newspapers requested photo- 
graphs of this tiger that around the 
Washington office it is known as 
“that d——n tiger.” 

The loneliness of the life is a seri- 
ous drawback. Wilson Popenoe told 
me that when in the wilderness for 


months, with only a native guide, a 
struggle is sometimes necessary to Twenty spear thrusts finished this tiger, but not until after it had trailed 
keep one’s mental balance J. F. Rock, plant explorer, and had killed a native woman. The victim’s 
“One of ¢ body was used to lure the tiger into a trap. Rock was seeking a plant cure 
our men was stranded for leprosy in northwestern Burma when this occurred. 
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Quarantine Will Encourage 
Avocado Culture 


That the Federai qiiarantiiie against 
the importation of friits atid vegeta- 
bles from Cuba and other tropical 
countries will result in giving great 
impetus to the production of avoca- 
dos in Florida is the belief of Mr. C. 
E. Thomas, President of C. E. Thomas 
nurseries of Tampa. The production 
of the summer and fall varieties of 
avocados will be particularly encour- 
aged by this quarantine in the view 
of Mr. Thomas. 

Owing to the sharp competition of 
Cuban and other West Indian avo- 
eados, Florida growers have hereto- 
fore confined their plantings large'ty 
to the late fall and winter varieties. 
Now, however, since the governmeut 
has placed a quarantine upon any im- 
portation of fruits and vegetables 
from tropical countries as a precan- 


tidhary measure to prevent the intro- 
ductio#i of fruit diseases and insect 
pests, the sipply of stwmmer and early 
fall avocados with whieh the Amer- 
ican markets have hitherto been stp- 
plied will now be cut off, and com 
sumers must look to the American 
producers for their summer supply of 
avocados. 

Mr. Thomas believes that the de- 
mand for summer avocados will be 
so great and the price so greatly en- 
hanced that Florida growers will find 
it almost as profitable to produce the 
summer varieties as it has heretofore 
been to produce the winter varieties. 
In other words, he looks for a much 
smaller range in price between the 
summer and winter varieties as a re- 
sult of shutting owt the foreign grown 
fruits. Once the avocado appetiie 


c. E. THOMAS 
‘President and Manager the C, E. Thomas Nurseries, Tampa 


has been acquired and the aveeado 
habit formed, Mr. Thomas believes 
that the user will gratify his appetite 
and exercise his habit regardless of 
the eost of the fruit. 

In common with other avocado 
growers and nurserymen Mr. Thomas 
has heretofere confined his own plant- 
ings largely to the winter varieties 
and has advised others to do likewise, 
growing the summer Varieties only for 
their own consumption and to supply 
the local demands. Now, however, 
he believes that it is not only safe but 
the wise thing for growers to plant 
more liberally of the summer vari- 
eties such as the Pollock and the ear- 
ly fall varieties such as the San Se- 
bastian and Godfried while continu- 
ing liberal plantings of the winter va- 
rieties like the Fuerta, Puebla and 
others of proven hardiness and pro- 
ductivity. 

As evidence of the enormous yields 
and great profits to be secured from 
the culture of avocados even in com- 
petition with Cuban and other West 
Indian fruits, Mr. Thomas calls uat- 
tention to the record made by W. La- 
cey Boyd of Bartow who sold $124.00 
worth of avocados from one tree at 
the wholesale rate of $2.00 per dozen. 
Mr. W. K. Bradford of Haskell, just a 
few miles north of Bartow, sold 100 
avocados from a six-year-old Pollock 
tree at $1.25 each. Mr. Bradford 
states that had he sold all the fruit 
borne by this tree at the same rate 
he would have received $300.00 for the 
crop. However, with the exception 
of the 100 fruit sold in the market at 
Pittsburg, Pa., none was sold, the re- 
mainder being consumed by the fam- 
ily or distributed among friends. 

These are just a few instances of 
the profits to be realized from pro- 
dn/«7s of avocados in Florida. Mr. 
William J. Krome of Homestead, one 
of the pioneers of the avocado indus- 
try in Plorida, states that when he 
first engaged in the business twelve 
years ago the prediction was freely 
made that the market would soon ve 
flooded and the price so greatly re- 
duced that the industry would become 
unprofitable. Mr. Krome, however, 
believed differently and his avocado 
plantings now number some 6 or 7 
thousand bearing trees. Each year 
he has seen an increase in the price 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Commercial Banana Growing 


In Florida 


By W. E. Bolles, Oldsmar, Florida. 


The growing of bananas is a com- 
mercial success in Florida. It is the 
easiest fruit to grow I know of, the 
beautiful plants can yield heavy, 
money-making crops in the second 
year after planting and give results 
up to $400 to $1,000 per acre when 
properly handled as described in these 
pages. The plants are practically 
free from insects and diseases. 

Many kinds of soils are suited to 
bananas. The best are truck soils, 
dark sandy loams, muck, low ham- 
mock, flatwoods, drained swamps and 
drained prairie lands, high hammocks, 
etc. They must have enough drain- 
age to protect them from being 
drowned by heavy rains or overflows. 
One man told me his plants came 
through after being flooded for about 
a week, but we do not recommend 
such treatment. They will stand 
more moisture than most fruit trees 
and do their best when they have 
plenty of it. Good locations for plan- 
tations are on the south sides of 
lakes, ponds, swamps and creeks, set- 
ting the plants far enough back so 
they will not have to stand in soaking 
wet, soggy land. Unproductive land 
along a ditch bank, and land too low 
for other crops can often be used to 
grow good crops of bananas. 

The best varieties are Cavendish, 
Hart, Orinoco and Martinique, which 
bear large bunches of superior fruit. 
They are suited to the semi-tropical 
climate, are the hardiest of the good- 
fruiting varieties, and will endure 
cool weather. Bananas have stood 
the test of thirty years in Florida, 
Louisiana and Texas. The experi- 
mental stage was passed long ago. 
Banana growing is today a practical, 
profitable business proposition, and 
they are being planted commercially 
by money-making men and women. 
The acreage is increasing every year. 
Every family in Florida can have pba- 
nanas in their yards and grow their 
own. A plant will bear in 14 to 18 
months from the time of setting. The 
cities and towns in Florida consume 
much more than we have been able 
to produce so far. After we supply 
this home demand we will ship into 
other states wuere there is an enor- 
mous market waiting for us, because 
about 43,000,000 bunches of bananas 
are imported into the United States 
every year. 


Florida-grown bananas sell by the 
bunch at wholesale at the same prices 
as the imported article, six to eight 
cents a pound. Usually the retail price 
in Florida is 10 to 12 cents a pound. 
Bunches weigh up to 5@ or 100 pounds 
or more. Fifty pounds at six cents a 
pound means $3 per bunch. By set- 
ting 400 plants to the acre, which is 
customary, that means 400 bunches 
or more per acre when properly han- 
dled, and at $3 per bunch it makes a 
total of $1,200 per acre when they get 
going good in the second and third 
years. 

The Cavendish banana plant is a 
wonderful bearer. It is sometimes 
called the Canary Islands, the Dwarf 
and the Chinese, but the _ correct 
name is Cavendish. It bears large 
bunches, sometimes weighing up to 
125 pounds, having 200 to 250 bananas 
on it. The plants grow only 6 to 8 
feet high, and therefore resist the 
winds better than the tallest varie- 
ties. It is one of the hardiest of the 
big fruiters and endures cool weather. 
The fruit is about the same size as 
the imported banana. 

The Hart is another excellent va- 
riety to plant in the United States. 
It bears large bunches when properly 


handled, is taller and more tropical- 
looking than the Cavendish, has a 
shell-pink color on the trunk and leaf- 
stems, and is very ornamental. It is 
healthy and stands cool weather. The 
fruits have an exceedingly fine flavor. 
Both the Cavendish and the Hart have 
a flavor superior to the common im- 
ported banana which is called the 
Yellow Jamaica, or Martinique or 
Honduras banana. The Hart is often 
called the Ladyfinger. 

The Orinoco, sometimes called the 
horse banana, is an old favorite, grows 
tall and majestic, stands cool weath- 
er, has the largest fruits of any ba- 
nana grown in Florida, with flavor 
equal to the imported if not better 
than it, and the bunches are good 
size. It is grown quite commonly in 
nearly all parts of Florida. 

The Martinique (sometimes called 
the Yellow Jamaica, the Honduras, 
the South American and the Gros MI- 
chel), is the variety of banana grown 
in such enormous quantities in the 
West Indies and in Central and South 
America, for export into the United 
States. It is the kind ordinarily seen 
in fruit shops and grocery stores. It 
s thicker skinned than the other va- 
rieties. and is beyond doubt the best 
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for shipping to distant points. It is 
grown in Florida successfully, and 
beyond doubt it stands today as the 
world’s leading commercial variety. 
The plants grow tall and the bunches 
are large when properly grown. 

The Red Jamaica is sometimes seen 
on the fruit stands. It is a very or- 
namental variety, having trunks and 
midribs of a rich wine color. The 
bunches are not large, the fruits are 
good size, and have a delightful fla- 
vor. They generally sell at five cents 
per fruit at retail. A few of these are 
grown in Florida. 

The Giant Abyssinian banana (Mu- 
sa Ensete) is said to be the largest 
variety of banana. It does not bear 
good fruit, but grows to an astonish- 
ing size and height when well cared 
for, and is a magnificent tropical or- 
nament which will attract favorable 
notice anywhere in competition with 
the finest and best palm trees. It is 
a rapid and healthy grower, as hardy 
as any fruiting variety of banana. It 
is well worth having specimens of 
this stately ornamental banana in 
your collection. 

For commercial purposes, and also 
for the home garden, we recommend 
the following fruiting varieties: Cav- 
endish, Hart, Martinique, Orinoco and 
Red Jamaica. 

When well grown and _. properly 
cared for, bananas grow large bunches 
which are called standard, or full 
bunches, when they have nine 
“hands” or clusters of bananas on one 
stem, and _ generally thirteen “fin- 
gers” on each hand. Often they will 
have more or less than nine hands, 
but as they are usually sold by the 
pound, both at wholesale and retail, 
the bunches of other than nine hands 
are O. K. The better you feed and 
care for your bananas, the more likely 
you are to grow large, commercial- 
size bunches, and the more bunches 
you will harvest per acre. 

In setting banana plants, if you will 
dig the holes large the plants will 
grow better and bear fruit consider- 
ably sooner. The holes should be dug 
two feet six inches every way—width, 
length and depth. Keep the top soil 
separate from the _ sub-soil when 
throwing it out. Mix half manure 
and half top soil in the bottom of the 
hole, filling it that way up to within 
ten inches of the top. Set the bulb 
or plant upright, fill in with the bot- 
tom soil, pack it down a little with 
the flat side of the shovel, then pour 
on slowly one or two pails full of wa- 
ter, if the ground is dry and no rain 
in sight. Treat them right and they’ll 
treat you right. 

The distance apart always starts 
an argument, the same as when dis- 
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cussing the best way to plant other 
fruit trees. Experience favors just 
as many plants as possible per acre 
for intensive banana farming . They 
can be set 6, 7, 8, 9 or 10 feet apart 
in the rows, with the rows 8 or 10 
feet apart, to give room to get down 
between the rows with plow, harrow, 
fertilizer and to take out the fruit. 
By planting closely your land yields 
more fruit per acre; the bananas will 
shade the ground, kill or retard the 
grass and weeds by their shade, and 
help keep the soil cool and moist. It 
takes no more fertilizer to feed 400 
plants close together than when far 
apart, and it is less work. 

The best fertilizers include manures 
—stable, dairy, poultry, goat and 
sheep. Put on all you can get, the 
more the better for money-making re- 
sults. Castor pomace, one ton to the 
acre per year, is fine to make them 
grow. Acid phosphate, one ton per 
acre per year, helps them to bear big 
bunches earlier. Hardwood ashes, 
one ton per- acre per year, helps to 
harden the trunks and the skins of 
the banana fruits and makes them 
ship better. It is the potash in the 
ashes which accomplishes this. You 
can use 5-7-5 mixed commercial veg- 
etable fertilizer if you prefer that 
kind, one ton per acre per year. It 
pays well to spend about $100 per acre 
annually for fertilizers when you are 
growing a crop that will run up to 
$1,000 per acre or better under favor- 
able conditions. If your land is muck 
or low hammock or good flatwoods, 
you don’t need so much ammonia or 
nitrogen, so you could cut down the 
castor pomace and the mixed fertil- 
izers by about one-half. It is a good 
plan to divide the one ton mentioned 
into three applications, using one-third 
of a:ton in March, another third in 
May or June and the last third after 
the rainy season closes in September 
or October. 


Put on all the dry muich you can 
get—dead grass, dead weeds, old su- 
gar cane pomace, dry velvet bean 
and cowpea vines, etc., anything that 
will decay and make more vegetable 
matter or humus in the soil, because 
humus is real plant food and saves 
fertilizer bills. Mulch also keeps the 
roots shady and cool in summer, and 
warmer in winter, promotes nitrifica- 
tion in the soil, and helps keep the 
ground in a favorable mellow condi- 
tion for healthy growth and fruitage. 

One stalk or trunk bears only one 
bunch, and after that bunch has been 
harvested, let the trunk stand a 
couple of weeks to permit the sap to 
be absorbed by the roots, then cut 
that stalk off about three inches above 
the surface of the ground, cut the 
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stalk into small pieces and spread it 
around the plant as mulch. The roots 
throw up suckers, which grow and be- 
come full-sized plants, and each will 


“bear one bunch of fruit in its turn. 


So the original plant bulb goes on 
putting up bearing stalks indefinitely. 
So there is no need to replant them. 
The varieties do not “mix” when 
planted near each other. 

It is best not to allow more than 
three suckers to each root in addition 
to the main stalk. Let the main 
stalk which is about to bear be called 
4-4, the next in size should be %4-grown 
the next 4%, and the next 4, or just 
a little peeper getting ready to put 
out its first narrow leaves. Try not 
to have two suckers of the same size 
on one root. Let different sized ones 
be coming along, and after the plant 
gets going right, you may be able to 
harvest two or three bunches per 
year from one stool. You can cut off 
the extra suckers. 

Cut the bunch when the fruit is 
mature in size and still green in col- 
or. It is ready when practically all 
of the angles of the fruit are filled 
out nearly round. Hang the bunch in 
a dark place and it will ripen and 
color evenly. If you want to hasten 
this process, hang it in a dark room, 
closed, with a lamp burning low to 
furnish more heat to speed the pro- 
cess of ripening. For shipping al- 
ways send your best hard and green 
well-filled fruits. 

Many uninformed people have the 
wrong impression that you get a crop 
of bananas only once in a while on 
account of cool weather. One grow- 
er told me he harvested eight crops 
in ten years in middle Florida, which™ 
is as good, if not better, than the rec- 
ords of truck farmers and orange 
growers. Bananas have been grown 
commercially in Florida for about 30 
years. In February, 1923, there was 
a frost and a short freeze in some 
parts of Florida, the temperature go- 
ing down to around 28 or 30 degrees 
above zero. In different places the 
banana leaves were frozen and turned 
brown, but the stalks and the roots 
were unhurt. The leaves came out 
again fine and dandy in about two 
weeks, and the stalks produced fruit 
as usual in the summer of 1923. 

Irrigation is not necessary in order 
to grow bananas, especially if you se- 
lect a somewhat moist or damp loca- 
tion, with drainage. Irrigation is a 
very good advantage, however, for 
any grower, because it enables him 
to get water to his plants in the un- 
usual dry spells; and in the event of 
predictions of frost by the weather 
bureau, it is a good precaution to 
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Banker-Farmer Team Work 


By D, H. Otis, Director Agricultural Commission American Bankers Assn. 


Team work implies team mates. A 
good horseman admires a_ well- 
matched team. A rowing coach must 
have men who measure at least five 
feet, ten inches and who weigh not 
less than one hundred sixty pounds. 
More than this, these men must work 
in perfect harmony. An outstanding 
individual who fails to work in unison 
is absolutely worthless in the crew. 

The same principle applies to bus- 
iness. The banker may properly be 
considered the team mate of the farm- 
er, and as such must work in perfect 
harmony. Why? Because economic 
conditions demand it; the work is too 
heavy, it requires a team. The inter- 
dependence of the farmer and banker 
is so close that self-preservation de- 
mands that they pull together. If 
agriculture fails, we all fail. There 
are no two industries that offer great- 
er opportunities for mutual helpful- 
ness, for increasing profits and bank 
deposits than does banking and farm- 
ing. 

The banker-farmer movement pre- 
sents a program that reaches down 
through the surface to the very roots 
of things. It recognizes the truth 
that bank prosperity depends not up- 
on the prosperity of a few but upon 
the prosperity of all and especially 
of the average man and the average 
woman. In the last analysis we must 
recognize a community of interest, 
“each for all and all for each.” 

Periods of low farm purchasing 
power are invariably followed by a 
decided increase in the number of 
business failures. Business failures 
since 1866 reveal the close relation 
between agriculture and _ business. 
Further, when the income per acre 
is increased from one to two dollars 
there is a direct effect in decreasing 
the number of business failures and, 
vice versa, with a decrease of one to 
two dollars in the income per acre, 
business failures mount steadily up- 
ward. If this difference of one to 
two dollars in the farmer’s income 
per acre promptly and effectively in- 
fluences the number of business fail- 
ures over the entire country, can any 
business man question his interest in 
agriculture? 

Bankers, if anybody, are affected 
more quickly and more directly than 
other business men. A period of ag- 
ricultural depression is immediately 
noticeable in the balances that the 
country bank carries with its city cor- 
respondent. City banks are beginning 
to recognize this. Many of them are 


taking an active interest in the Bank- 
er-Farmer movement; some are writ- 
ing advertisements, carrying a rural 
appeal, for their country correspond- 
ents. Recently a New York City bank 
carried a large advertisement in the 
city papers calling attention to the 
development of dairying in one of our 
central west states and what this in- 
dustry added to the resources of that 
state. The idea was to get their pat- 
rons to look beyond their every-day 
sphere of activities, uproot their spir- 
it of self-satisfaction, and let it be 
known that all of us can profit by 
acquainting ourselves with the meth- 
ods and accomplishments of others. 

There are some fundamentals in 
farming with which all business men 
should be familiar. Success in farm- 
ing is the basis of farm life. Good 
homes and modern labor-saving de- 
vices are not a part of the unsuccess- 
ful farmer’s equipment. Furthermore, 
the unsuccessful farmer is not buy- 
ing the products of the factoiy and 
of industry. 

A bank would not long succeed if 
it should continue to use its capital 
stock for running expenses. Neither 
will the farm. No matter how large 
the bank account at the start may be, 
it will not stand continual checking 
without the addition of deposits. The 
lamented Dr. C. G. Hopkins has well 
said that “the farmers of this coun- 
try have been living not upon the in- 
terest from their investments, but 
upon their principal; and whatever 
measure of apparent prosperity they 
have had in favored localities has 
been largely taken from their capital 
stock. The boastful statement that 
the American land owner has become 
a scientific farmer is as erroneous as 
it is optimistic. Almost every effort 
by the American farmers has result- 
ed in decreasing the fertility of the 
soil.” 

The banker who drives into the 
country and observes this process of 
mining the fertility from the land 
should feel that to that extent the re- 
sources of his bank are being sapped. 

Three and four years ago some of 
the southern bankers were “living in 
clover,”’ I should say “cotton.” Large 
crops with high prices brought in 
large sums of money. What happened 
in the two years following the high 
prices for cotton? To use a slang 
expression, all were “busted.” 

And yet some of our bankers are 
continuing to loan money to the one- 
crop cotton farmer. I may be wrong, 


but I have a notion that when such 
a farmer comes around for a loan 
that the banker should make the loan 
on the condition that he keep at least 
one cow, one sow and a couple dozen 
hens, at least enough live stock to 
feed his own family. 

It was a surprise to me to find in 
one of our southern states 20 per cent 
of the farms not producing a single 
egg, 37 per cent not raising even one 
lone chicken, and 36 per cent not hav- 
ing a single dairy cow. In another 
State, well adapted to the poultry in- 
dustry, the annual importation of 
poultry products amounted to $19,000,- 
000. In still another state I learned 
of one county in which there were lo- 
cated 1,000 farms and only 70 dairy 
cows. What does this mean? It 
means that agriculture is sick, pro- 
duction is unbalanced. Farmers are 
paying freight and other overhead 
charges on food products they ought 
to be raising at home. 

Of course more diversified farming 
may mean less automobile riding; it 
ought to. Our economic problems can- 
not be solved unless we are willing 
to work. The one-crop farmer is not 
performing his share of work. He 
heeds profitable employment through- 
out the year. Loafing on the farm 
ought to be made unpopular. Busi- 
ness men work throughout the entire 
year. Why shouldn’t the farmer? If 
he did, there would be less time to 
listen to the agitator. The latter on- 
ly increases discontent, makes men 
less capable and prolongs the time of 
recovery. The farmer must work his 
way out and not look in vain for the 
government to legislate high prices. 

But if we get our farmers to 
working full time, will we not have 
over-production? This overproduction 
cry is too often a thorn in the flesh; 
it is apt to be misleading; it blinds 
us to the real issue. There may be 
times when certain crops, because of 
climatic or economic conditions, are 
unprofitable and yet there are other 
crops that are profitable in a well 
worked out system of diversification. 
At the present time wheat is said to 
be selling below the cost of produc- 
tion, and yet at the same time corn 
is higher than it was a year ago, and 
as much higher as wheat is lower. 
In the live stock sections we seldom 
hear of an overproduction of alfalfa 
or clover. In all sections of the coun- 
try we are importing either food or 
feed that we ought to be raising at 
home. Our cropping systems need to 
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be readjusted to meet present needs. 
We need to do just a little more con- 
structive thinking. 

Marketing is one of the farmer’s 
big problems at the present time. 
The products he has to sell are rela- 
tively low in price and the things he 
buys are relatively high. The farm- 
er realizes that the manufacturers 
and distributors of the products which 
he buys are organized and have some- 
thing to say in regard to the price at 
which they will sell their products. 
He feels that he must organize on the 
theory that organization must meet 
organization. We cannot blame the 
farmer for organizing. The organiza- 
tion objective is sound. The thing 
we need to guard against is the wrong 
kind of an organization. An organi- 
zation will succeed only if it is sound 
and constructive and operates in ac- 
cordance with economic law. Given 
time and opportunity to consider, the 
farming population will think clearly 
and act sanely. The banking profes- 
sion has a great opportunity to direct 
his thinking along constructive and 
sane lines. 

The great end of farming, banking, 
or any other legitimate business or 
profession, is to grow splendid hu- 
man beings, physically, mentally and 
morally. Farming is a life as well as 
an industry. The hope of this coun- 
try lies in its young people. Through 
the boys and girls clubs the banks of 
this country have an opportunity for 
service that is unparalleled. Much 
has already been done; much still re- 
mains to be done. Bankers can go 
still further. They can find here and 
there bright, intelligent boys and 
girls with a noble purpose in life 
whose life’s destiny hinges upon se- 
curing a college education, but whose 
parents unfortunately are unable fi- 
nancially to send them. Such young 
people need advice from a sympathet- 
ic banker. They need to have ex- 
plained to them what is meant by 
productive investment. By taking 
out life insurance, such loans could 
be well protected, and according to 
statistics as to the earning power of 
college graduates, it would take only 
a short time after graduation to pay 
back the entire cost of an education. 
What a tremendous influence for good 
the banking fraternity could exert if 
each bank in this country would take 
the responsibility of encouraging one 
earnest and industrious boy or girl to 
invest in a college education. Loans 
made for such a purpose will bring 
the highest returns in satisfaction 
and leave to society a heritage of 

ntold value. 

By the very nature of his business 
the banker occupies a commanding 
position. He comes in contact with 
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the business enterprises of his cli- 
ents. He is in touch with economic 
movements. He can steer his patrons 
away from unsound schemes. and 
wild-cat investments. 

Periods of hard times give the bank- 
er an opportunity to drive home some 
good lessons. When wheat is selling 
below the cost of production, when 
the boll weevil is sapping the very 
life blood of the one-crop cotton 
farmer, then is the time you can ef- 
fectively call his attention to the 
more favorable condition of his fel- 
low farmers who diversify. Then is 
the time you can get him to start to 
milk a cow, feed a sow and raise a 
few chickens. A few dollars and a 
few kind words will almost perform 
miracles in times of financial dis- 
tress. 

Whatever our discouragements may 
be we should not lose faith in the ul- 
timate outcome of agricultural devel- 
opment. Hard times will not always 
last. People must eat, and sooner or 
later adjustments will be made and 
the farmer will come into his own. 
Who knows what a year may bring 
forth? One poor crop season may 
change conditions “right about face.” 
The farmer who attempts to jump 
from wheat to corn, from corn to cot- 
ton, and from cotton to sugar cane 
with the thought of hitting high 
prices is very apt to jump from the 
frying pan into the fire and discover, 
alas, that he jumped at the wrong 
time. Let the wheat farmer continue 
to grow wheat and the cotton farmer 
continue to grow cotton, but at the 
same time have his own vegetable 
garden, practise a reasonable system 
of crop rotation, raise feed for a few 
head of live stock, produce his own 
pork, milk, butter, fruit, and a little 
extra for pin money. In this way he 
can live no matter what happens and 
when he hits a good year for his fa- 
vorite crop and is not encumbered 
with a long list of debts for living ex- 
penses, he can have the satisfaction 
of adding to his bank account. Yes, 
we need faith, a faith that results in 
far-sighted leadership, a faith as ex- 
pressed by Mr. C. D. Rorer, a member 
of the Agricultural Commission, that 
looks upon our present difficulties in 
the agricultural industry not as a bar- 
rier to accomplishment but as a chal- 
lenge to the ability of the banking 
profession. . 

The American Bankers’ Association 
has already exercised faith and far- 
sightedness by enlarging the scope 
of the work of its Agricultural Com- 
mission. The membership of this 
Commission was increased to include 
one member from each Federal Re- 
serve District. An Advisory Council 
was also selected consisting of Dean 
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H. L. Russell of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture, President W. M. 
Jardine of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, and Dean W. R. Dodson, of 
the Louisiana College of Agriculture. 

One of the outstanding results of 
our work during the year is a convic- 
tion that the work of the Agricultural 
Commission should be carried for- 
ward in co-operation with not only the 
Agricultural Committees of the vari- 
ous State Bankers’ Associations but 
also in the closest co-operation with 
the Agricultural Colleges of the re 
spective states. This relationship 
forms the Banker-Farmer-Educator 
tripod. 

Banker-Farmer conferences have 
been held in eight of the twelve dis- 
tricts and would have been held in 
the other districts had conditions and 
the time available been suitable. In 
each of these conferences the aim 
was to adopt a constructive program 
that can be carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the Agricultural Commit- 
tees of the different State Bankers’ 
Associations and the respective Ag- 
ricultural Colleges. 

Following the conference of the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District, an 
outline of the work that bankers and 
bankers’ associations can do to help 
encourage and stimulate the devel- 
opment of agriculture was prepared 
and distributed at the Executive 
Council meeting at Westchester, New 
York, and later published in The 
Banker-Farmer. 

At the Executive Council meeting, 
the Agricultural Commission conduct- 
ed an Agricultural Symposium which 
included most interesting demonstra- 
tions by boys’ and girls’ clubs on 
canning and calf raising. 

We have tried to put new life into 
the Banker-Farmer publication. How 
well we have succeeded we must let 
you judge. 

The work accomplished by the Ag; 
ricultural: Commission is merely a 
start, a drop in the bucket, so to 
speak, of what lies before us. We 
have formed acquaintances, made 
points of contact, helped to formulate. 
programs of work at the Banker- 
Farmer conferences, and encouraged 
and stimulated various State Agricul- 
tural Committees. We believe we 
have at least laid a part of the foun- 
dation upon which we hope to build 
a large constructive program. 

The spirit back of our work is the 
spirit of service. We believe that 
service and good business go hand in 
hand. As our President, J. H. Pue- 
licher, has’ well said, “Banks have 
ceased to be mere money changing in- 
stitutions; they are public service 
stations that expect to pay in service 
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The Present Status of 
Citrus Canker 


By Frank Stirling, General Inspector 


Florida has been engaged in the 
‘eradication of citrus canker for near- 
ly ten years. In fact, the work was 
begun in May of 1914, and while it 
was some two years later before the 
work began to be placed on an ap- 
parently successful basis, yet a be- 
ginning was made at that time. 

For a rather long period, especially 
during the years 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
the Florida citrus growers felt that 
on account of this disease they were 
unfortunate. However, it now seems 
that Florida is more fortunate than 
many citrus producing sections scat- 
tered throughout the world, for we 
have information that this disease is 
present in the countries of India, Si- 
am, Indo-China, China, Malayan Arch- 
ipelago, Philippine Islands, many of 
the South Sea islands, Japan and 
Formosa. It is also reported to have 
been present (during the past six 
years) in South Africa. It was only 
recently (during the past few months) 
that oranges coming from China in- 
fected with canker were intercepted 
by inspectors of the Federal Horti- 
cultural ‘Board at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. While it will always be of vital 
importance to “keep out’? canker 
which might originate from foreign 
countries, yet it seems our first bus- 
iness to completely eradicate the dis- 
ease from our own United States. Re- 
ports seem to indicate a somewhat 
successful campaign against it in oth- 
er Gulf states, but this paper will con- 
fine itself to what has been and is 
heing done in Florida. 

@itrus canker was brought into 
Florida on diseased nursery trees and 
distributed before an efficient force 
for its detection and eradication could 
be organized. It had spread to and 
become established in 510 citrus 
groves and nurseries in twenty-two 
counties before its entire distribution 
was known. 


While the citrus industry in Florida 
is principally confined to twenty coun- 
ties which lie in the central and 
southern portion of the peninsula, 
yet citrus trees are found growing in 
considerable quantities in all of the 
fifty-four counties which make up the 
state. In fact, there is in the state 
approximately 220,000 acres planted 
to citrus, and we were confronted with 
the necessity of inspecting over 15,- 
000,000 trees before the extent of the 
canker infections were known. How- 


ever, this work was made easier on 
account of having at our disposal 
records of the shipments made from 
nurseries later found to have canker 
in them. Examination of these rec- 
ords of “suspected” shipments of 
nursery stock from “dangerous” nur- 
series showed that over three hun- 
dred thousand citrus nursery trees 
had been distributed throughout the 
state. As the locations of these ship- 
ments were obtained from the rec- 
ords, it was a comparatively easy 
matter to look them up, and upon in- 
specting them a large percentage was 
found already showing canker. Al- 
most all the rest were destroyed as 
a precautionary measure, as many 
would undoubtedly have developed 
the infection had they been left. It 
was from these shipments of nursery 
trees from diseased nurseries’ that 
canker became established in many 
localities throughout the state. The 
acreage in which canker has been 
found represents some 3% or 4 per 
cent of the total citrus acreage in 
Florida. 

As to whether complete eradication 
in the state will be realized can best 
be judged by noting just what has 
been accomplished up to the present 
time, together with what is now be- 
ing done. 

The State Plant Board of Florida, 
in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has had as many as 418 
trained inspectors engaged on _ the 
work in Florida, and the cost to the 
state, United States government, cor- 
porations and individuals, has been 
in the neighborhood of one-half mil- 
lion dollars, the destruction of 248,725 
grove and 2,955,768 nursery trees, 
(these figures represent trees de- 
stroyed, both on account of being in- 
fected and exposed) and considerable 
loss in real estate brought about by 
property being decreased in value on 
account of the prevalence of this dis- 
ease. ‘ 

it might-be of some interest if 
mention were made of some of the 
details required in carrying on this 
campaign. As there was no prece- 
dent to go by, many experiments had 
to be made before the right methods 
could be found and adopted. It was 
found necessary to inspect and re- 
inspect citrus plantings which had 
been infected and to continue this 


re-inspection at frequent intervals. 
Infected properties have received 
weekly inspections from the time of 
first infections up until the groves 
were considered free. All _ citrus 
plantings within one mile of infected 
properties have been inspected every 
three months and the entire state has 
been covered twice. The field forces 
—inspectors—have made over 53,000,- 
000 grove-tree inspections and over 
203,000,000 nursery-tree inspections. 
A total of 357,410 grove and nursery 
trees have been actually found infect- 
ed with canker and destroyed. 

Citrus canker was last found in 
Florida at Davie, a small settlement 
on the edge of the Everglades, in 
Broward county. In May of last year 
a number of citrus trees were found 
severely infected with this disease, 
and up until the latter part of 1922 
something over 800 grove trees were 
actually found infected. Practically 
all the men employed on grove in- 
spection work under the Plant Board 
are concentrated at this point. At the 
present time, namely, August, 1923, 
the situation is somewhat clearing 
up, as no canker has been found since 
June 4, but it is not unlikely that 
some may still be present and it will 
require, for many months to come, 
the combined efforts of our entire 
force, which at this time is very small 
indeed, to find the very last of it. 

Entirely new problems have had 
to be met in this outbreak. For in- 
stance, rats are considered a factor 
in spreading the disease. There are 
large numbers of these rats which 
climb through the citrus trees, cutting 
the fruit for the purpose of getting 
the seeds. The birds have also been 
considered a factor in spreading the 
disease, and efforts to keep them 
away by using shot guns have met 
with more or less success. The soil, 
a deep muck composed almost en- 
tirely of decayed vegetation, when 
dry presented a problem, as it would 
burn when the torch was applied to 
the infected trees. At one time it 
required the entire force, about forty 
men, to combat these soil fires. 

One very important factor was that 
of intensive methods used in disin- 
fection. The inspectors are required 
to never enter any citrus planting 
without first being garbed in a ster- 
ile, one-piece suit or overail. This 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Webb Clearing Plow 


Manufacturers—Harllee & Harrison—Distributors 
Palmetto, Florida 


Florida’s newest and finest 





Commercial and Tourist Hotel. 
Machinery has scored another victory over manual] 


labor. The Webb Clearing Plow has conquered Saw Special attention and courteous ser- 
Palmetto! 


By the use of the machine, a tractor and two men, 
from four to eight acres of Saw Palmetto land can 
be grubbed and left ready for piling and burning in 
a day’s time. 

This plow is no experiment. It has been proven 
practical and has stood the test under demonstra- 


tions of the most adverse circumstances to thous- 

ands of farmers who unanimously acclaimed it the 250 Rooms—250 Baths 

machine of the hour. 
The cost price is its only expense—there are no > 

parts about it to break or get out of-order. EUROPEAN — FIREPROOF 
The two knives do the work. Ask your county 

road engineer, 


Harllee & Harrison 
Lincoln, Ford & Fordson Dealers 


PALMETTO, BRADENTOWN AND 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


vice to Floridians and commercial 


men. 





WURT. W. WARNER, 


Manager. 








Jacksonville‘s Leading Hotel 


Let Us Supply Your 
Printing Needs 
For Grove, Packing House, Count- 


ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 


ment is complete, our service prompt 





and satisfactory and our prices rea- 


sonable. 





Bartow Printing Co., 
of everything. A. G. Mann, Mgr. 


Strictly Fire Proof. In the center 


Bartow, Florida 
With private bath $2.50up. Without bath $2 up 


HOTEL SEMINOLE 


lg Chas, B. Griner, Manager Owned and operated by The Citrus Industry 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS 
OF CITRUS CANKER 


Continued from page 22 


suit completely covers the body, arms 
and legs, and is similar to the “har- 
vester” suits used in the middle west. 
The suit is made sterile by being 
dipped in a solution of mercury bi- 
chloride (corrosive sublimate), 
strength one to one thousand. The 
adoption of this sterile suit was 
needed to prevent the inspectors car- 
rying the disease from an infected 
grove to an uninfected property. In- 
cidentally, some seven thousand and 
five hundred pounds of mercury bi- 
chloride tablets have been used in 
this work of disinfecting. 

Formaldehyde hag also had its place 
in the work of disinfecting. This for- 
maldehyde is used in treating the soil 
in infected plantings. Authoritative 
tests have shown that the canker bac- 
teria has remained as long as eleven 
months in soil taken from near where 
trees were disinfected and destroyed. 
Our own experience has shown that 
the disease has been transmitted to 
healthy trees from this “soil infec- 
tion” and the disinfecting of the soil 
with formaldehyde has been the one 
remedy for this distribution through 
the soil. It has also been used in 
many localities for spraying healthy 
trees which were growing near the 
canker-infected trees. The spraying 
of the healthy or non-infected trees 
acts as a disinfectant against the 
possible contamination. Some thirty 
thousand pounds of this formaldehyde 
has been used in this soil and tree 
disinfecting. 

Of course quarantines were needed; 
the infected properties were placed 
under most drastic restrictions; tres- 
passing by the owner as well as out- 
siders was prohibited; no article of 
any character could be removed from 
any infected property except under 
certain provisions; even the fruit 
harvested must be disinfected before 
being taken out for marketing, and 
even then the fruit must be shipped 
out of the state. Once a grove or 
nursery was found to be infected, it 
was immediately posted with Plant 
Board “No Trespass” signs, the own- 
er notified and given instructions re- 
garding the handling of his property. 
He must observe the same sanitary 
precautions used by our own inspect- 
ors. The rules adopted by the State 
Plant Board, made pursuant to the 
Florida Plant Act, provided for the 
handling of any property once infect- 
ed and immediately a grove was 
found infected, quarantines automat- 
ically applied. Some of the instruc- 
tons for the guidance of owners of 
infected properties are as follows: 
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A. Persons entering citrus canker- 
infected properties must be provided 
with a one-piece suit such as is used 
by inspectors, to be worn at all times 
when within the confines of an in- 
fected property. This suit must be so 
worn that no portion of the other 
clothing of the wearer will be ex- 
posed. Each person must wear a 
pair of canvas or leather leggins, and 
a hat of such shape and material as 
to be suitable for disinfection by com- 
plete immersion. Gloves are not to 
be worn in any case. 

B. Upon leaving an infected prop- 
erty each person must remove his 
one-piece suit and disinfect same by 
complete immersion in one of the 
standard disinfecting solutions. Leg- 
gins and hat must also be immersed. 
Hands must be thoroughly washed in 
the solution, and when arms have 
been bared they must likewise be 
washed. Shoes must be sponged off 
thoroughly, the soles included; or, 
better still, completely immersed in 
the solution. 

During the first two years of the 
eradication campaign some little op- 
position from the grove owners was 
met with; in fact, the Plant Board was 
brought into court on several occa- 
sions, but in each case the court up- 
held the Board’s work, and during the 
past three years practically no oppo- 
sition of any sort has been encoun- 
tered. It has been remarkable how 
satisfactory has been the co-opera- 
tion on the part of the growers. 


Contributing to success in the can- 
ker eradication campaign has been 
the efficiency of the nursery inspec- 
tion system inaugurated by the Plant 
Board at its inception. Citrus can- 
ker was introduced into Florida and 
spread over the state on certified nur- 
sery stock. In the early days of the 
fight it was being spread by our nur- 
series far more rapidly than our in- 
spectors could eradicate it. One of 
the first steps taken by the Plant 
Board in the canker fight was to re- 
organize and adequately finance the 
Nursery Inspection Department. Now, 
four inspections annually are made 
by inspectors who are all trained 
canker hunters. There is no case on 
record of nursery stock certified by 
the Plant Board carrying canker. As 
a result of this intensive inspection 
campaign and the splendid results 
achieved we feel that citrus certified 
by the Florida Plant Board is the 
safest stock in the world from the 
standpoint of canker. Without such 
able and efficient assistance from the 
Nursery Inspection Department the 
canker campaign in Florida would 
most surely have failed. 


There have been many factors can- 


tributing to the apparent success of 
the eradication work in Florida, 
among which should be named; First, 
the recognition by the growers them- 
selves of the seriousness of the dis- 
ease and the activity with which they 
took up the eradication work even in 
the absence of state laws or state 
funds; then the passage of the Flor- 
ida Plant Act of 1915, creating the 
State Plant Board and making avail- 
able an appropriation from the state 
treasury of funds with wnich to carry 
on the eradication work; the Federal 
appropriations and co-operation se- 
cured largely through the representa- 
tions of the citrus growers and the 
Florida authorities as made to the 
Department of Agriculture and Con- 
gress; the co-operative interest of 
the Department through the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, particularly Dr. 
Kellerman, which has never flagged; 
the generosity of Congress in making 
appropriations; the attitude of the 
unfortunate owners of infected prop- 
erties in complying with the rather 
drastic rules and regulations under 
which they were forced to operate, 
and the loyalty and interest of the 
men engaged in the field work. 

All of the foregoing factors have 
been important and each in its way 
has contributed to the success which 
appears to be in sight. Important as 
each seems to be, yet it is possible 
that without some one or any one we 
might still have made progress even 
though hampered and delayed. There 
is one factor which has not been 
enumerated and without which suc- 
cess would have been utterly impos- 
sible. No matter how much money 
was available, or how much law was 
on the statute books, or how great the 
co-operation of the growers, real re- 
sults—such as we have attained— 
would have been impossible without 
the great factor, leadership, and in 
this leadership we had our present 
Plant Commissioner. 

Without doubt, citrus canker has 
been the worst disease ever intro- 
duced into the groves of Florida and 
had it not been for the very drastic 
measures adopted by the Plant Board 
our entire industry would most sure- 
ly have been reduced to such a point 
that profitable citrus culture would 


by now have been a thing of the past. 


Florida has good and sufficient rea- 
sons to expect to be one of the lead- 
ing dairy states of this country. For- 
ward strides have been reported from 
St. Jchns, Leon, Hernando, Washing- 
ton, Dade, Palm Beach, Bay, Alachua, 
Duval, Hillsborough, Polk and Suwan- 
nee counties. 
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A BRIEF OUTLINE OF INSECT PESTS 
AND FUNGUS GROWTHS 


THRIPS 


Thrips are considered as one of the minor pests of the 
Citrus, but may cause considerable damage if they be- 
come very abundant. This group of insects are minute 
with a fringed appearance closely resembling gnats. The 
average life cycle of this insect occurs in about 20 days 
Injury is done to the blossoms by causing ‘bloom drop,” 
and to the fruit by scarring. The insects sap the tis- 
sues of the fruit causing grayish sunken areas of more 
or less extent. Thrips thrive during hot, dry weather 
On account of their minuteness they are unable to es- 
= Se rains and suffer a great mortality during 


“ALFA” BRAND WETTABLE 
FLOWERS OF SULPHUR in com- 
bination with Black Leaf 40 makes 
an excellent spray for the control 
of thrip. The “Alfa’’ Brand read- 
ily mixes with water and does not 
break down the nicotine content 
of the spray, but to the contrary 
should increase the effectiveness 
When thrips are found at the same 
time as red spider or rust mite, a 
combination of nicotine dust and 
the ‘Anchor’ Brand Flowers of 
Sulphur will be found an excellent 
control measure for both pests. 





STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
711 Scanlan Bidg., Houston, Texas. 
Florida Distributors 


ee ee ee ee Sanford, Fla, 
Exchange Supply Co. --Tampa, Fla. 
eee SRC GEE dtmstienncnsanimansen Apopka, Fila. 











Citrus growers ought to be the most 
prosperous citizens of Florida. We 
are anxious to let every grower know 
something about the fine Clothing, 
Furnishings and Shoes that can be 
had right here at home. 


Society Brand Clothes for young men 
Other good lines shown for all good 


dressers 
Knox and Stetson Hats 
Manhattan Shirts 


Hanan and Reynolds Shoes 
Let us shop with you. 
We pay all charges. 


Henry Giddens Clothing Co. 


Tampa, Florida 


The Clothing Corner. 
Giddens Building. 
Phone 2267. 
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Allen Picking Bags 
Patented 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
$36.00 per Dozen F. O. B. 


YOU CAN GET THEM FROM 


Exchange Supply Company Chase & Company 
Tampa Sanford 


Standard Growers Exch., I. W. Phillips & Co. 
Orlando Tampa 


American Fruit Growers 
Orlando 


ALLEN PICKING BAG COMPANY 
Orlando, Florida 


Florida East Coast Railway Co. 


Flagler System 
Industrial Department 
Associated Land Companies’ Officers 


Model Land Company----_--~-- J. E. Ingraham, President 
W. R. Kenan, Jr., Vice-President 

Sidney Harrison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Cc. S. Brumley, Asst. Sec’y.-Treas. 


Perrine Grant Land Co..--- J. D. Ingraham, Sales Agent 


In the Lake Worth Drainage District, in Palm Beach 
County the Model Land Company has a large acreage. 
A large part of this land is well adapted to the success- 
ful growing of oranges, grapefruit pineapples, and most 
of the commercial sub-tropical fruits grown in Florida. 
At present there is a big acreage being prepared for 
these crops. 

Chuluota Company has exceptionally fine residential 
property, as well as agricultural and grove land for sale, 
in a beautiful, high, pine, rolling, fresh-water lake re- 
gion of Seminole County. Climate conditions are fine in 
this locality the year round. 

All the land companies will sell in large or small tracts 
cash or terms. Their lands are situated in all the East 
Coast counties, principally in the following: Monroe, 
Dade, Broward, Palm Beach, St. Lucie, Osceola, Sem- 
inole Flagler and St. Johns. 

For definite information and particulars, write the 
Main Office or Local Agents. 


Local Agents 
J. A. Rowand . Augustine, 


Chuluota Company 


Cc. D. Brumley uota, 
. D, -E. Austin 


J. B. McDonald Co. 
M. C. Frest : 
Pepper & Potter 
JI. B. Reilly 

P. L.. Wilson 


. W. H. Phillips Kenansville, 
A. 


R: Livingstone (Cape Sable Lands)---_Homestead, 
Main Offices: City Building. St. Augustine, Fla. 
Jacksonville Office: 239 West Forsythe Street. 
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Growers Win Three Strap 


Sweeping victory for the citrus 
growers and shippers of Florida after 
an all-day battle with the railroads 
over the proposed enforcement of the 
three-strap rule for citrus packages 
was won at the hearing before the 
committee of the Southern Freight 
Association when the railroad propo- 
nents of the plan backed down from 
their position on all points, and ac- 
cepted fully a counter proposal made 
by the shippers. 

The present acceptable regulation 
for the packing of citrus fruits known 
as the Delaney Tariff, is retained, the 
penalty for violation to be changed 
from simple rejection of shipments 
to the requirement that if the regula- 
tion is not followed three straps shall 
be used on the box. 

Through J. W. Kirkland, general 
freight agent of the Florida East Coast 
Railway, the carriers made their 
original proposal which was to de- 
mand three metal hoops, or straps, 
around all citrus boxes. After the cit- 
rus shippers had fought, argued and 
battled all morning without success, 
and had stated that it was no use to 
hear railroad witnesses, as they were 
all from the north and knew nothing 
about local conditions, only judging 
the packages “after they had been ru- 
ined by rough handling,” they finally 
agreed to hear the roads’ witnesses in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Kirkland had made it under- 
stood that an alternative proposal of 
a 20 per cent rate increase as penalty 
for violation of the Delaney tariff 
was being considered as acceptable 
to the roads. 

Face Barrage of Protest 

One after another the railroad wit- 
nesses, freight agents of receiving 
lines in Chicago, Philidelphia and New 
York, engineers in the employ of the 
carriers, heads of inspection bureaus 
maintained by the carriers, and trav- 
eling freight agents of other lines got 
up in front of the crowd of more than 
100 citrus packers and growers, to 
face the barrage of cross-examination 
from Joshua C. Chase, of Jackson- 
ville, and W. E. Lee, of Tampa, inde- 
pendent packers; Dr. J. H. Ross, of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange; Frank 
Kay Anderson, of the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., and C. E. Stewart, of 
the Citrus Exchange, representing 70 
per cent of the industry in Florida by 
themselves, and R. Hudson Burr, 
chairman of the Florida Railroad com- 


Fight 


mission, and showed a complete ina- 
bility to answer many of the practical 
questions put to them. 

All they knew was that the box was 
unsatisfactory, that lots of them ar- 
rived broken, and that if they had 
three straps on them they would be 
all right. They had no figures to pre- 
sent, and most of the investigation, 
they admitted, had been made after 
March of last spring, when the move- 
ment of citrus had nearly ended. 

The largest figures presented by the 
roads was on less than 800 cars of 
Florida fruit shipped into Chicago, 
and less than 70 cars of California 
fruit. 

Barhan Gives Up 

Charles Barhan, chairman of the 
Southern Freight Association com- 
mittee, announced that the roads had 
finished, and that he would receive 
figures from the shippers. 

E. D. Dow, of the Citrus Exchange, 
read a statement from official govern- 
ment figures, showing that the break- 
age of the big companies, which ship 
more than 70 per cent of the entire 
crop, had been less than one per cent, 
when the railroads had claimed Flor- 
ida breakage was over 8 per cent, as 
against four per cent on California 
shipments. 

“The roads charge California half 
the freight rate we pay,” said Mr. 
Dow. “Of our rate, about $32 a car 
goes to the railroads to pay for loss 
and damage. This is 8 per cent of 
our freight rate. Allowing a maxi- 
mum for attorney’s fees and other ex- 
penses in fighting claims, you cannot 
reach a sum‘over $10 or $12 a car 
for this account, which leaves the 
roads getting $20 to $22 more for loss 
and damage than actually ogcurs. 

“And now the roads want the ship- 
pers to give them an unbreakable 
box, still charging $32 a car for loss 
and damage. Ninety per cent of loss 
and damage is directly chargeable to 
the railroads, and I should advise the 
roads to sweep in front of their own 
door before coming to us, when our 
door is reasonably clean.’’ 

Withdraws Demands 

Mr. Kirkland got up and announced 
that he withdrew the three-strap de- 
mand. 

“That ends it, then, as far as we’re 
concerned,” rejoined Mr. Barhan. 

Mr. Kirkland, after the applause of 
the shippers died down, said: 

“I understand that the chief objec- 


tion to the 20 per cent penalty is that 
it would be based on inspection at des- 
tination instead of point of origin.— 
and I offer inspection at point of or- 
igin.” 

The shippers held a hurried con- 
ference, but they had tasted victory, 
and wanted it complete. 

“The penalty of 20 per cent in any 
form is not satisfactory,’’ said Mr. 
Stewart, after a conference. 

Though they did not state it open- 
ly, the shippers had conferred and 
reached the conclusion that it would 
be dangerous to give the roads an 
opportunity of collecting any money 
on any kind of inspection. 

“It would mean that we'd have to 
pay the penalty about half the time,” 
said one of them, “no matter whether 
we followed regulations or not.” 

Then followed a long and bitter dis- 
cussion, in which railroad men and 
shippers’ spokesmen gathered around 
the hearing table, all talking at once. 

Offer Counter Plan 

Finally Joshua C. Chase spoke up: 

“Here is a counter offer from the 
shippers,” he said. “We offer to pay 
our share of government inspection, 
which will run about $90,000 a season. 
In addition, we offer to change the 
penalty from 20 per cent to the inclu- 
sion in the tariff that violators must 
place three straps on their boxes.” 

This proposal was adopted after 
further d-scussion. A committee of 
shippers will be appointed to confer 
with the roads on adopting the gov- 
ernment inspection plan, but it prob- 
ably will not be put into effect until 
next season. 

Eventually, according to Mr. Lee, 
it will mean that all Florida fruit will 
leave the state with a government in- 
spection stamp on it. 

The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks for “broad-mindedness” to Mr. 
Kirkland and to Mr. Barhan. 

The railroads were represented by 
Mr. Kirkland for the F. E. C.; James 
Manzies, general freight agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and F. H. Ken- 
ner, general freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line. 


There is no other community insti- 
tution or activity which is not in some 
measure served by, and in a degree 
dependent upon the local newspaper, 
when that paper is a going concern, 
as it should be—A. R. Mann. 
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Supplies electricity for light and pow- 
er, reliably, safely and economically. 


Needs no foundation, set it anywhere 
you want it, move it when and where 
you please. 


Sturdy and strong but easily taken to 
repair man in case of accident. 


Guaranteed capacity, 500 watts per 
unit. Ample for average home lighting 
and apparatus up to i, horse power. 


Saves time, labor, and money 


Sell HOMELITE and increase 
your customers and profits 






Liberal terms and 
reasonable prices 
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Manufactured and guaranteed by 


@e Simms Magneto Co. 
292 North Arlington Ave. E. Orange, N.J. 
FLORIDA DISTRIBUTOR: 


Southern Water Supply Co. 
807 Tampa Street TAMPA, FLA. 
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Do Not Delay Any Longer in 
Placing Your Order for 
Citrus Stock for Fall 
and Winter 
Planting 





































For several years we have been unable to supply 
the great demands for our citrus stock. 


a 







The demand for our stock is increasing daily, _ 
it is our desire to fill all orders complete. 


WE URGE GROWERS to let us have their orders 
as early as possible, that they may be assured of 
their complete requirements for their Fall and Win- 
ter plantings. The indications are from our book- 
ings to date that we will not be able to supply the 
increasing demands for our Citrus Stock again this 
year. 













Wartmann Nursery Company 
Ocala, Florida 


Write for price list and information on the fa- 
mous “WANURCO” Tangerine. 
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QUARANTINE WILL ENCOURAGE 
AVOCADA CULTURE 


Continued from page 17 


of the fruit from his groves and has 
realized profits which would make his 
critics of the pioneer days turn green 
with envy. Mr. Krome last season 
sold his crop from two and one-halt 
year old Linda trees, which bore a 
considerable quantity of fruit, at from 
$1.00 to $1.55 per fruit at the grove. 

“The avocado business is past the 
experimental stage,” says Mr. Thom- 
as. “It has been demonstrated in 
Florida that single trees will bear an 
annual crop worth several hundred 
dollars. It has also been demonstrat- 
ed that the hardy varieties of avo- 
cados will withstand quite as low a 
degree of cold without injury as will 
citrus trees. What has been demon- 
strated in the case of single trees can 
be duplicated in the case of groves. 
Indeed, in localities like Avon Park 
and Winter Haven, where the indus- 
try has become firmly established, the 
growers are more enthused than ever 
and in numerous instances plantings 
of 100 acres or more are being made 
by men who have demonstrated the 
success of avocado culture. : 

“My own faith in the avocado indus- 
try has never been greater than now. 
I am firmly convinced that the time 
is not far distant when avocados will 
be regarded as much a money crop 
for Florida as citrus. With the com- 
petition of Cuba and other tropical 
countries eliminated by the federal 
quarantine, I believe that the plant- 
ing. of avocados by the growers of 
Florida will experience an impetus 
heretofore unknown, and I do not be- 
lieve that any industry in which the 
horticulturists of the state can engage 
offers as quick returns and as great 
reward as the growing of avocados 
on a commercial scale.” 

Mr. Thomas has “the courage of 
his convictions” and is “showing his 
faith by his works,” for in addition 
to his nursery plantings, he is one of 
the heaviest individual planters of av- 
ocados in the state. He has made 
extensive plantings with a view to 
growing avocados commercially, and 
it is his ambition to become :n reality 
the Avocado King of Florida. 


MIAMI SHIPS CARLOAD OF 
AVOCADOES TO CALIFORNIA 
MIAMI, Sept. 27.—The first carload 
of avocadoes ever to be shipped from 
Miami to California will go forward 
tomorrow. The shipment is being 
made by Hamilton Michelsen & Co. 
The avocadoes are of the Trapp bud- 
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ded variety and were grown in Dade 
county. 

Express shipments have heretofore 
been made to Culifornia, but this will 
be the first carload shipment sent by 
freight. As a result there will be a 
large saving in shipment charges and 
Californians will get their avocadoes 
at a much reduced price. They will 
not enter into competition with the 
California grown avocadoes for the 





vegetables. 


asking. 


FOR YCUR COPY 


Live, interesting and readable, the PACKING HOUSE 
NEWS is a favorite magazine everywhere with thous- 
ands of growers, packers and shippers of fruits and 


Replete with valuable information, profusely illustrated, 
it deals with problems of packing and marketing as no 
other journal in the world. 

You will find it so informative and essential to your 
business that you will want to keep a permanent file. 
10 cents per copy, $2.00 per year, free sample awaits your 


Skinner Packing House News 
Guif Avenue Dunedin, Florida. 


reason that such avocadoes as are 
grown in that state do not compare 
in food value with the Florida kind. 

Carload shipments will be pushed 
forward as rapidly as the California 
market demands. 


When storing sweet potatoes re- 
member that 40 pounds will occupy 
one cub‘c foot of space. A storasze 
bin 10x10x6 feet will hold 400 bushels. 






WRITE TODAY 

























T. W. RAMSEY 


LUMBER 
HOUSE AND BUILDERS SUPPLIES 
WINDOWS AND DOORS 


We ship large or small orders 


17th St. and 6th Ave. 
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300 Rooms With Baths 
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COPPER SULPHATE 


Fine Granulated 


and 


Mono-hydrated (for the making of copper-lime dust) 


The best known control for fungous diseases of fruit crops and vegetables 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


Copper Sulphate is 99% Pure 
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Sets the Standard in Quality and Service 


NICHOLS COPPER CoO. 
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NOW is the TIME to Accomplish 
VMIORE In Spraying 


White fly and scale are worse than for many years, 
especially in Central and South Florida sections. 
Unless a Fall clean-up spraying is made NOW the 
loss next year from these insects will be enormous. 
This year’s bumper crop will tax the vitality of 
trees to the limit and with the splendid growth 
trees have made and their general excellent appear- 
ance the unusual prevalence of white fly may escape 
attention. This attack of white fly followed by scale 
can be very disastrous on trees weakened by heavy 
bearing. Schnarr’s Spray Formula should be used 
this Fall; cleans the fruit and leaves of sooty mold, 
hastening coloring, kills white fly larvae and scale 
crawlers, puts the growth in healthy condition for 
Spring Bloom. Add Schnarr’s Lime Sulphur Solu- 
tion for Rust Mite. 


~You can depend on Schnarr’s to insure more fruit 
and better fruit. Safe—Reliable—Effective—Eco- 
nomical. Don’t risk materials which might be 
doubtful. On an average grove the difference in 
cost, if any, of an application of Schnarr’s would 
be small. Remember SCHNARR’S has been used 
MORE and LONGER. Time for most efficient 
spraying is short. Place your orders NOW. 

Polk and Highland County growers are quickly 
served by our Winter Haven branch factory; points 
from Vero to Homestead on the East Coast by our 
Larkins branch factory; while our customers in 
Central and South Florida can be quickly served 
from our Orlando factory. 

Send for Complete Price List, Spraying and Dust- 
ing Schedules, Etc. 


J. Schnarr & Company 


SCHNARR’S Standard Spray and Dust Mixtures for Florida 


Winter Haven 
H. A. Trueman, V. P. & Mar. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Larkins 
C. E. Haywood, Manager 


Homer J. Richardson, South Florida Representative, Tampa, Florida. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Canning of Sub-Tropical Pro- 
ducts Raises Many Im- 
portant Questions 


Canned mangos are mentioned as 
a practical possibility by “Canning 
Age,” which also carries a significant 
warning about the golden opportunity 
for canning sub-tropical products. 

A review is given of the success of 
canned grapefruit since 1918, when 
some Americans first attempted its 
production in Porto Rico, canneries 
having since sprung up in Florida and 
California. A large plant is now be- 
ing equipped in Miami to take care of 
the South Florida output. It is fore- 
seen as quite likely that great quan 
tities of grapefruit, mangos and other 
sub-tropical fruits may be grown as 
pineapples are in Hawaii, purely for 
canning. 

Editorially the situation is summed 
up in Canning Age as follows: 

“More than once it has been re- 
marked that the most important part 
of a letter is in the postscript. The 
news dispatches announcing the for- 
mation of the National Grapefruit 
Canners’ Association contain a clos- 
ing paragraph tacked on almost in 
afterthought, to the effect that the 
association was formed primarily for 
the purpose of conducting a national 
advertising campaign. On the face 
ot it, the tail would seem to be wag- 


ging the dog. But the grapefruit 
situation has interesting aspects, 
other than advertising, which need 
to be taken into account if the meet- 
ing at Washington is to be intelligent- 
lv interpreted. 

“The National Grapefruit Associa- 
tion today is composed entirely of 
canners in Florida and Porto Rico. 
is business is solely to promote the 
sale of its own grapefruit, which will 
be done by advertising. The same 
canners who constitute the Grape- 
icuit association have joined the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association as_ the 
grapefruit packer can join the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association and auto- 
matically become a member of the 
section. The two bodies are distinct, 
even if the membership temporarily 
is identical. 

“Grapefruit is not a difficult prod- 
uct to pack well. At this early stage 
of the game at least, labor is relative- 
ly cheap, particularly in Porto Rico, 
where the factory worker receives on 
an average eight cents an hour. It 
is such things that attract the small 
nacker to any business. Only three 
vears old, the infant industry pro- 
duces annually a pack of about half 
a million cases, a figure that will be 


greatly increased in the near future, 
from all indications. 

“These facts present serious dan- 
gers. Over-production is the most 
cious bugaboo, and the same factors 
which contribute to over-production 
contain the seeds of another trouble, 
a let-down in the standard of quality. 
For if it is easy to pack good grape- 
uit, it is no trick at all to pack poor 
‘rapefruit. Packers without the nec- 
essary knowledge or ambition to pack 
quality may be attracted by what ap- 


pears at first sight easy pickings,. 


rush heedlessly into the game—and 
tub their toes. In the opinion of 
those competent to judge, the present 
market is at a saturation point, as so 
few people are familiar with the prod- 
uct. It cannot stand any more pro- 
duction, much less offerings that are 
not of the best quality. 

“It will be the function of the ad- 
vertising campaign to inform the 
public about canned grapefruit and 
stimulate demand. This campaign 
has every chance of success provid- 
ed the association can maintain the 
high quality of the product. That 
ihe packers realize how essential is 
the matter of quality in grapefruit 


Continued on page 34 





Agricultural Chemicals 





Special Mixtures 
Insecticide Materials 


Citrus Crops, produced 


Twenty Years of Experience 


and close study of Florida soils and their needs, particularly as regards 


BETTER QUALITY FERTILIZERS 


They are right as to availability, sources and mechanical condition. 


Write for further information. 


Trueman Fertilizer Company 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Coffee With A 
“The Taste Thai Satisfies”’ 
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Ocklawaha Pedigreed 
Citrus Trees 


Standard varieties budded to Sour Orange and Rough Lemon 
root systems, also the leading “‘Fancy”’ varieties suitable for home 
orchard plantings, the entire list comprising |2 varieties on Sour 


Orange root and 18 varieties on Rough Lemon root. 


Ocklawaha Nurseries 


LAKE JEM, FLA. 
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COMMERCIAL BANANA GROWING 
Continued from page 19 


flood your field. The water will be 
warmer than the air, in the event of 
a frost, and thus the water will tem- 
per or warm the air, and generally 
prevent damage. 

Shallow cultivation is the rule aft- 
er the banana plants have gotten start- 
ed growing. Many of the feeder roots 
are close to the surface. Clean cul- 
tivation is recommended because 
grass and weeds take moisture and 
food away from the banana plants. 

One acre takes 400 to 600 plants, 
according to the distance apart. Aft- 
er the ground has been prepared, the 
cost of plants, fertilizer and labor to 
plant one acre will run from around 
3200 to $300, according to the variety 
selected, some plants costing more 
than others. Many people start off 
with some of each variety, to see 
which is best adapted to their dis- 
trict. 

Bananas are practically a continu- 
ous crop, maturing fruit in nearly ev- 
ery month in the year. Bunches ripen 
faster in the spring and summer, but 
there is no month which is regularly 
unproductive. The banana is one of 
the most tropical-looking plants in 
llorida, and lends an appearance of 
luxuriance which no other plant can 
equal. The banana is in a class with 
the cocoanut tree and the Royal palm 
as ornamental emblems of the semi- 
tropical character of our climate. 

The banana fruit comes to us sealed 
by nature in a germ-proof cover. No 
worm, blight or insect sting affects 
the fruit within. The fruit is very 
nourishing, containing three times the 
protein of the apple, nearly twice as 
much carbohydrates and three times 
as much fat as the orange, and ex- 
ceeds even the potato by about 20 per 
cent in food value. The banana is 
considered the most popular food- 
fruit. 

The Florida Banana Growers’ As- 
sociation was organized by W. E. 
Bolles in Tampa in 1921, and the 
membership has increased rapidly. 
Meetings are held twice a year, in 
different parts of the state, for mu- 
tual benefit, and many commercial 
banana growers get together at these 
meetings and exchange experiences, 
at the same time giving new planters 
the opportunity to pick up a lot of 
useful, money-making information. 
Reports show the growers make 
more per year from bananas than 
from oranges and grapefruit. 


Having a small fire extinguisher in 
the barn or in the home is better than 
running the risk of doing without it. 
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BANKER-FARMER TEAM WORK 


Continued from page 21 
for what they secure in profits. Ag- 
riculture at the present time is going 
through a serious crisis. There are 
many problems in production and 
marketing to be solved. There is a 
call for close and sympathetic co-op- 
eration, not only between bankers and 
farmers but between all intelligent 
citizens of our great commonwealth.’’ 


SATSUMA ORANGES CAN BE 
COLORED GOLDEN YELLOW 

In the mind of the consuming pub- 
lic a green colored orange is imma- 
ture and unfit for food while as a mat- 
ter of fact Satsuma oranges usually 
reach their best dessert quality be- 
fore attaining a golden yellow color. 
When allowed to remain on the tree 
until attain this yellow color 
they are frequently flat and insipid 
to the taste, and are not nearly so 
attractive as an article of diet. 

Growers, packers and shippers of 
these oranges in the gulf states will 
be particularly interested in the new 
department bulletin 1159, Coloring 
Satsuma Oranges in Alabama, by R. 
C. Wright, just issued by the United 
States department of 
This bulletin gives detailed directions 
for coloring this fruit in order to get 
it on the early market when the pre- 
vailing prices insure a fair profit and 
when the fruit is in its best stage for 
handling, shipping and selling. 

The process of turning the oranges 
yellow advocated in the bulletin is 
similar to that developed for the col- 
oring of lemons. By this process 
they are treated with the fumes from 
old-type kerosene stoves or the gas 
from the exhaust of-a gasoline engine. 
The gas destroys the chlorophyll in 
the cells of the rind with the conse- 
quent appearance of the yellow color 
which is present but masked by the 
green chlorophyll. 

The bulletin describes the stoves, 
the stage at which the fruit should 
be picked, the construction, manage- 
ment and operation of various types 
of plants, the apparatus and the time 
needed for the process of coloring 
and the experiments made in deter- 
mining these requirements. While the 
supply lasts, the bulletin may be ob- 
tained upon application to the United 
States department of agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. 


they 


GRAPEFRUIT BECOMING 
POPULAR IN ENGLAND 
Seldom seen a year ago, grapefruit 
can now be obtained in all the large 
stores and many of the small ones, in 
Birmingham and other English cities, 
says Consul J. F. Jewell, in a report 


agriculture. 
p 


just received by the Department of 
Commerce. Most English people, 
once they have tasted this fruit, be- 
come very fond of it, and it is believed 
that a good market can be developed 
in the Birmingham district. As far 
as can be ascertained, no grapefruit 
is imported directly into Birmingham 
but it is obtained through importing 
houses in Liverpool and London. It 
is said that a large portion comes 
from California, and in certain local 
stores it is sold under the advertise- 
ment “Best California Grapefruit.” 

An orchard on the banks of a lake; 
a firm friend, an amiable woman, a 
cow, and a little boat—nor could I en- 
joy perfect happiness on earth with- 
out these.—Rousseau. 


Ants build heaps of earth and of 
trouble, but both can be lowered by 
fumigating their beds with a solution 
of sodium or potassium cyanide. 


“ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR—HE KNOWS” 
For over 35 years the E. O. Painter 
Fertilizer Company has furnished Flor- 
ida growers with fertilizers. The con- 
tinued patronage of experienced grow- 
ers gives proof of satisfactory results. 
COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 
MADE WOULD MAKE IT 
Writ for Fall Price Lists Just 
Issued. 
E. O. 


WE 
New 


PAINTER FERTILIZER CoO., 
Jacksonville, Florida 


FRED THOMAS 
National DETECIIVE Agency 


Licensed and Bonded 
Civil and Criminal Investigations 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 1582 Phones, 4140-2224 
The Largest and Best in the South 


SKINNER COKE HEATERS have 
positively proven their effectiveness, 
in protecting Florida groves from 
damage by frost. Because of their 
efficiency, low first cost and econ- 
omy of operation, they offer the 
very best means available for in- 
suring citrus trees, fruit and truck 
crops against frost damage. SKiN- 
NER COKE HEATERS send out an 
intense radiant heat that frost can 
not penetrate, thereby protecting 
buds, blossoms and the tenderest 
growth. Write at once for full 
articulars. 

skinner Machinery Company 
Julf Avenue, Dunedin, Florida. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 

of Fruit and Vegetable Packing 

Equipment. 
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Florida Citrus Growers 


The final cost is. the real cost of tires. 


It’s the service you get from your Tires that determines their economy. 
LEE CORDS offer genuine dollar-for-dollar value and are YOUR insurance 
against delay in transporting your fruit to market. 


LEE dealers, throughout the State, are at your service. Call on yours 
and let him show you how to reduce your Tire troubles to a minimum, 
Our Line includes the famous PUNCTURE PROOF. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY! THK PROSPECT OF A BUMPER CROP 
MAKES IT DOUBLY IMPORTANT TH \T YOUR TIRES BE THE BEST. BUY 
“7 i.” 


Lee Tire Company of Florida, Inc. 


622 W. Forsyth St., 710 Ashley St., 
JACKSONVILLE. TAMP 


Let us help you solve your Irrigation and 


Pumping problems with 


Worthington 
Pumping Equipment 


Complete stock of Worthington 
GASOLINE AND KEROSENE ENGINES 


and repair parts. 


DEEP WELL, CENTRIFUGAL and BOILER FEED PUMPS, PIPE VALVES 
and FITTINGS 


Mine & Mill Supply Company 


Worthington Distributors 
MULBERRY 


FLORIDA 
(Get in touch with our Engineering Department) 
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Valencia Supply Less Than 
Anticipated 


Good news for Florida’s orange 
growers comes just as the shipping 
season is about to open, in word from 
F. L. Skelly, manager of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers, Inc., Orlando, to 
the effect that less than three thous- 
and car loads of Valencia oranges re- 
main on hand in California for ship- 
ment from there. 

In view of the large crop of Califor- 
nia Valencias, the supply remaining 
on hand is materially less than most 
Florida shippers anticipated would 
be the case October list. Evidently 
California has been hurrying its: Va- 
lencia shipments forward in an ef- 
fort to get cleaned up as fast as pos 
sible before the movement of Florida 
fruit began. 

Mr. Skelly’s statement is based up- 
on very recent information from au- 
thentic sources in California, and will 
be regarded by Florida shippers as 
the very best sort of news. 

Mr. Skelly has all along been opti- 
mistic regarding the coming season’s 
prospects. He sees no reason now 
to change his opinion. On the con- 
trary, reports indicate a steady bet- 
terment of business conditions over 
most of the northern consuming ter- 
ritory, the prosperity of which exerts 
great influence in making a market 
for Florida’s citrus fruits. Mr. Skelly 
says that prospects for a good season 
in grapefruit appear to him consid- 
erably better than they did even a few 
weeks ago. 

Up to Sept. 30 the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., have made no ship- 
ments of either grapefruit or oranges; 
and state that they believe fruit 
should show more maturity than it 
has yet done before shipments go for- 
ward. However, they report an ex- 
cellent inquiry for both Parson 
Brown oranges and early grapefruit; 
and state that a large number of or- 
ders have been received and booked 
for Parson Browns and for early 
grapefruit at excellent prices, ship- 
ments to begin when maturity of the 
fruit has sufficiently advanced to ad- 
mit. 

“Of course,” Mr. Skelly said, “the 
freight rate situation is a little dis- 
turbing. Just now the transportation 
interests are trying to force three 
propositions upon Florida _ shippers, 
the three-hoop citrus box, the increase 
in refrigeration rates and a proposed 
charge for loading refrigerator cars 
when used without ice. Combined, 
these would mean an additional trans- 
portation tax upon Florida citrus and 


vegetable shippers of almost five mil- 
lion dollars this coming season alone. 
It is simply unthinkable that these 
additional charges should be placed 
on these industries. Not only must 
the growers and shippers successfully 
combat these, but there is no doubt 
that Florida’s greatest need today is 
for combined and unified action on 
the part of all citrus and vegetable 
growers in the state to obtain the 
downward revision of existing trans- 
portation charges to which we are 
entitled without the possible shadow 
of a doubt.” 


CANNING OF SUB-TROPICAL 
PRODUCTS RAISES NUMBER 
OF IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
Continued from page 30 

be seen from their actions in 
appointing a committee on _ stand- 
ards and inspection as the first order 
of business—before even electing 
their officers. 

“Entreaties are like sermons: Nice 
things to listen to; but not every 
one takes them seriously. To call 
attention to the opportunity—capitals 
—and then exhort canners to grab 
hold of it, would be hopelessly un- 
original. The South can make of 
grapefruit her biggest canning crop. 
Consider the facts: Grapefruit is a 
semi-tropical product. No other sec- 
tion can grow it in quantity except 
California and Arizona, and nowhere 
else are labor conditions as favorable. 
For certain parts of the South, then, 
it is practically a monopoly. Grape- 
fruit can be and is being eaten at any 
or all three meals, in millions of 
homes, both of the wealthy and the 


can 


poor. It should require but a mini- 
mum of effort to develop and main- 
tain an adequate demand for the su- 
perior canned product. Compared 
with the accomplishments of the Ha- 
waiian pineapple packers, the task is 
child’s play; yet consider what the 
Hawaiian packers have done. For the 
South, then, there exists a big po- 
tential demand for its new product 
and very little serious competition in 
meeting it. What an opportunity!” 


FIRST CAR OF GRAPEFRUIT 
FORWARDED FROM PALMETTO 
W. E. Lee & Co., of Palmetto, has 

the distinction of shipping the first 
car of grapefruit from Florida this 
season. The car came from a grove 
at Venice and was shipped Sept. 12. 
This fruit was well filled and met 
every test of State Inspector Griffin 
who pronounced the acid test up to 
the requirements in every particular 
and that the color was excellent, con- 
sidering the earliness of the ship- 
ment. 


Information 


Wanted 


I would like to have every farmer who 


Nitrate of Soda 


write and tell me his experience, how he 
used it and what results have come from 
its use. 

My Free Bulletin Service is main- 
tained for the purpose of giving out such 
reliable information on the proper use of 
Nitrate of Soda as will benefit all who 
are using it or are contemplating trying 
it. In order to do this to the best advan- 
tage, I want all the authentic informa- 
tion I can get from those who have had 
experience in the use of Nitrate of Soda. - 

If your name is not on my mailing list 
for these Bulletins send me your address 
and to identify this advertisement add 
the number 525 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 


PLANT BETTER TREES 
FOR 
BIGGER PROFITS 


You cannot produce regular crops of quality oran 
ges and grapefruit 
from poorly-rooted trees of doubtful parentage. spc 
Figure the time, money and effort it requires to bring any orange or 
grapefruit grove into maturity and you will realize the importance of 


planting Buckeye trees. 
investment. 


They will give far greater returns on your 


_For better trees and larger profits consult Buckeye Nurseries, leaders 
since 1880 in production of profitable citrus trees in Florida. 


Buckeye Nurseries Inc. 


820 Citrus Exchange Building, 
Tampa, Florida. 


D. C. Gillett, Pres. & Treas. 


Geo. R. McKean, Vice-Pres.-Manager, 


H. C. Allan, Sec’y, Asst. Treas. 


Orlando Office, 
30 E. Church Street, 
Harry E. Doty, Manager. 
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Fi-Bo-Pak 


Fruit & Vegetable Boxes 


The Last Word 
in Standard Containers 


FI-BO-PAK Boxes are scientifically constructed to give 
maximum strength and protection, in minimum weight and 


space. 
Made waterproof by paraffining inside and out, 
which lessens evaporation of contents. 
No nails required for sealing. 
Wire fastenings included, which are easy to place. 


Made of specially processed, compressed fiber 
board. 

Unusually light and strong. 

No sharp or uneven surfaces to injure contents. 

Scientifically ventilated. Boxes come nested, ready for use. 
“our sizes: 16-quart used for tomatoes, avocadoes, mangoes, and tangerines. 
28-quart, 32-quart, used for beans, cucumbers, peas, peppers, corn, oranges, etc. 


37-quart, used for lettuce, peppers and corn. 
Fruit and vegetables packed in FI-BO-PAK Boxes reach the market in best possible condition and command 


highest prices. Write for proof of these statements. 


W. A. Merryday Company 
State Distrbutors for FI-BOPAK 
Palatka, Florida. 
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Order “‘Gulf Brands’ for 


Fall Application 


“QUALITY AND SERVICE” is our motto, and we are in better position now than 
ever before to furnish same, 

PLANT: This we have more than doubled in size, installing the latest word in 
machinery—the Sturtevant all-steel, improved machinery, thereby increasing our 
sh pping tac.lities. Trackage has been greatly increased, giving us more car space 
for daily shipping. 

M*\TERIALS: We are importing these from Germany. Belgium, Chili and Vene- 
zucla direct, and the GULF BRANDS are now being made up and binned, so as to go 
through the proper curing process, ready for fall shipment. 

WIELD SERVICE: We offer the best, and we want you to take advantage of it. 
Drop us a line and the GULF MAN will call and consult you. 


a 
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Quality and Service Did It. 


GULF BRANDS. HARDIE SPRAYERS. JOHNSON ODUSTERS. INSECTICIDES. 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company 


Tampa,'Florida 


Seat 
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“Eat an orange a day and keep the 
‘doctor away” is healthy advice. 


You might begin and top off the 
‘day with ranges and squeeze in lem- 
ons and grapefruit besides and not go 
far wrong on the road to physical per- 
fection. 


The saying is all right as far as it 
goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. 

It’s all very well to keep strong and 
healthy by taking the proper exer- 
cise and eating wholesome food, but 
what are you going te do when calam- 
lity comes? 

And the only way to meet them is 
to be prepared. 

Because accidents kill more peo- 
ple in the United States in one year 
than cancer, the American Red Cross 
has placed First Aid and Life Saving 
high in its ideal of service. 

Prepared to meet the emergency the 
trained fraduate of a Red Cross 
course has often been able to prevent 
deforinity and even death by knowing 
what to do before the doctor comes. 

Railroad systems, manufacturing 
and industrial corporations, realizing 
the value of First Aid, have, through 
the cooperation of the Red Cross, 
made it a part of the training of their 
employees. Since this service was 
begun, 175,000 persons have complet- 
ed the First Aid course; of these 5,000 
completed it last year. 

To reduce the loss of life by drown- 
ing the American Red Cross has en- 
rolled 29,274 trained volunteer life- 
savers of whom 10,643 are men, 6,875 
woman, and 11,756 from the ranks of 
the Junior American Red Cross. 

These children of the Junior Red 
Cross who are helping other children 
the world over to be strong and happy 
are nearly 5,000,000 strong, with al- 
most 24,000 school auxiliaries. 

Then the Red Cross does not neg- 
lect the things which lead to simple 
everyday home happiness. 

Its health program is based on a 
desire to make the American home 
the happiest in the world. 

Knowing that only by health could 
such an ideal be gained the Red Cross 
has a definite plan designed to build 
up strong bodies everywhere, in the 
city as well as the country. 

They have made this possible by 
the health program adopted and given 
the official seal of approval by the 
Red Cross Health Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

This committee which recommends 
the expansion of the Red Cross to in- 
clude in its permanent membership 
from ten to twenty per cent of the 
population, is composed of such em-. 
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Keep the Doctor Away 


inent specialists as Dr. Thomas S. Cul- 
len, of Johns Hopkins, Baltimore; U. 
S. Surgeon Hugh S, Cummings, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Dr, Livingston Farrand, 
Ithaca, N, Y., President of Cornell Un- 
iversity; Dr. Franklin H. Martin, of 
Chicago, surgeon and medical writer; 
Dr. Fred B. Lund, of Boston, practic- 
ing sttrgeon; Dr. George Morris Pier- 
sol, of Philadelphia, editor of the 
American Journal of Medical Science; 
Dr. John H. J. Upham, Columbus, O., 
member of the House of Delegates, 
Amerieahn Medical Association, and 
Professor C. E. A. Winslow, of Yale 
University. The late Dr. Herman M. 
Biggs, of New York, State Health 
Commissioner and Director of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search, also served on the committee. 

These are the Red Cross services 
which they have recommended 4s & 
means of prolonging health and life: 


1. Organization of classes in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 


2. Organization of classes in Nutri- 
tion. 

8. Organization of classes in First 
Aid and Life Saving. 

4. The health phases of the Junior 
Red Cross program, such as (a) the 
development of personal health hab- 
its; (b) participation in school health 
program; (c) participation in com- 
munity health programs. 

5. The enrollment of properly qual- 
ified nurses under the Nursing Serv- 
ice. 

6. The 
public health nursing in 
semi-rural communities. 

7. Assistance in the development 
and standardization of public health 
nurses through loans, scholarships, 
etc. 

8. The development of machinery 
for the coordination. at one central 
point of work of various local health 
agencies. 

9. Cooperation on a national scale 
with such organizations as the Na- 
tional Health Council, for the purpose 
of furthering the courdination of vol- 
untary public health activities. 

With the goal of everyone of these 
ambitions reached, the medical pro- 
fession may have to turn right about 
face and give advice only instead of 
medicine. 

The Red Cross doesn’t want to sup- 
press the doctor, but it does want to 
keep as many people as possible so 
healthy that they won’t need his pre- 
scriptions. 

You can help to bring this condition 
about by joining the Red Cross dur- 
ing Roll Call, November 11-29. 


organized development of 
rural and 


SKINNER SANDPROOF SPRAYER 


“FOR BETTER SPRAYING” 


The exclusive STRINE adjustable 
plunger makes its ump action 
more efficient, its life longer. 
All Working Parts Incafel in Bil} 
Sandoprsot 
Stréng. durable, easilv hand)-d. 
iixecels in pressure and ‘pumping 
vapacity. Turns in 8 foot radias 
Write ror catalog today. 
SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 
Gulf Ave., Di nedin, Fla. 
Wirid’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Fruit and Vegetable Packing 
Equipment. 


government 

Good 
Ready 
For 
size 


Large stock ol 
pipe—used a short while. 
threads and couplings. 
for immediate delivery. 
approximate amount and 
gee our ad. of last month. 


FISHBACK & LEU 
Orlando, Fla. 


Bex 1730 


lf You Wanta 


SUPERIOR GROVE 


Plant 
Superior 
Nurseries 


Trees 


M.J.Daetwyler’s 


SUPERIOR NURSERIES 


Orlando, Fla. 
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DURABLE 


Complete stocks of sprayers and repair parts carried in stock at 
Tampa. 


ECONOMICAL 
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“Trish 
SPRAYER 


Undercut Model 


Turns .short. Large 
rear wheels. About 
30 per cent easier 

to pull. 


DEPENDABLE 


Write for catalog or for appointment with our Salesman 


Our best ““*boosters’’are ‘““Friend’’ owners. 


Citrus Growers Supply Co. 


Distributors 


303 Krause Blidg., 
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Tampa, Florida 
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Extra Values in Transport’s 


Advance Construction 


Transport models offer you greater truck values not only because they are built of the 
best specialized units, but because they represent in every single detail the highest at- 
tainments in motor truck engineering and designing. Transports embody every im- 
portant advance which seasoned experience has proved practical. 


The superior quality of Transport workmanship is reflected in the perfection of some of the most note- 


worthy features of motor truck 


construction, such as Automatic Chassis 


Lubrication—Transport’s Improve- 


ment of the Drive Shaft Brake—and Specially Designed Radius Rod Equipment. A part of the extra value 


that goes with the Transport. 


Automatic Chassis Lubrication: All parts requiring 


grease are 


to the A 


lemite grease gun, 


which, with 


equipped with nipples for easy coupling 


500 pounds 


maxinium pressure, positively forces the lubricant in- 


to the 
ing old 


bolt, and 


time. and 

tion 
Drive 

equipped 


grease, grit and dirt. 


Shaft Brake: 


with specially designed Transport 


closest-fitting bearing and wearing parts, eject- 


The well and wick sys- 
tem is used on all spring bolts and radius rod bolts 
By capillary attraction, oil is drawn the full length of 
in the case of springs, an even distribution 
between all leaves is assured. This system saves you 
labor and assures more thorough lubrica- 


Models 35, 55, 60 and 75 are 


Drive 


Shaft Service Brake, which is positive in action and 
applies braking pressure equally on both rear wheels. 
This brake checks the tendency to skid when turning 
a corner by proper control of the faster traveling 
wheel. A spring cushion on brake rod prevents grab- 
bing action of brakes resulting from too sudden appli- 
cation by driver. 

Radius Rod Equipment: Two strong steel rods, one 
on each side of frame held in place by means of all- 
steel brackets, which are securely riveted and bolted 
to frame and rear axle respectively, hold rear wheels 
in perfect alignment and make it impossible for rear 
axle to slip on springs, assuring perfect operation of 
braking mechanism under all conditions. 


Bruce Motor Truck Co. 


State Distributors 


Tampa, Florida 
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GUAVAS 


Continued from page 11 
used the same as the fresh pulp for 
making jelly and paste. 

The equipment of a guava paste 
factory consists of one steam boiler, 
and three or four steam kettles and 
a small steam engine to drive the 
stirrers in the kettles, with the ad- 
dition of a few wooden boxes, wrap- 
ping paper and empty gasoline cans. 
There are no other supplies or equip- 
ment except sugar and in a few cases 
glucose. 

Standard portions of guava pulp 
and sugar are dumped into a kettle, 
steam turned on, and the stirrer start- 
ed. There is nothing more to be done 
until the paste reaches the desired 
consistency. When it is dipped out 
of the kettles and poured into paraf- 
fine paper-lined boxes holding from 
two to three pounds. After the paste 
cools in the box the paper is folded 
over and the lid tacked on, then 
wrapped with ordinary store wrap- 
ping paper which is_ thoroughly 
gummed, and the manufacturer’s la- 
bel is placed on it. 

In making the jelly the juice is 
strained off and filtered and a small 
amount of glucose added with sugar 
to prevent crystallization. The glu- 
cose in this case being an expensive 
adulterant, as it costs more than the 
sugar. The cream of guava is made 
from the skimmings from the jelly. 
The Cascaras de Guayaba is really 
a preserve made from the edible por- 
tion of the fruit after it has been 
picked and the seeds removed. The 
latter product is put up in one-pound 
tins, but the other three are put up 
in little wooden boxes. 

Throughout all Latin America 
guava paste and cheese are favorite 
desserts. There is hardly a day pass- 
es in the life of a Cuban that he does 
not eat guava paste. Tne article is 
very cheap, and retails at eight cents 
a pound. Numerous’ experiments 
have been conducted in making a con- 
centrate by which the American man- 
ufacturers can use this fruit for jelly 
making. It is of course impossible 
to ship it fresh to our northern jelly 
manufacturers, as the fruit rapidly 
loses its pectin or jelly-making prop- 
erty. Dehydration of the semi-green 
fruit has proven very successful and 
practical, and it has been found that 
very good jelly can be made from the 
product and shipped cheaply. One 
pound of dried fruit makes eight 
pounds of very high grade jelly. Any 
one interested in the commercial 
utilization of guavas should get Ha- 
waiian Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion bulletin number forty-seven, Ap- 
plication of the Principles of Jelly 
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Making to Hawaiian Fruits, by J. C. 
Ripperton, Chemist. 


A MISNAMED ISLAND 





Grapefruit is the principal product 
of the Isle of Pines, says Consul 
Charles Forman, Nueva Gerona, in a 
report to the Department of Com- 
merce. The importance of the indus- 
try dates from the American coloni- 
zation shortly after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. American farmers intro- 
duced new varieties of grapefruit 
from Florida and elsewhere, planted 
groves, and _ built packing houses. 
Modern methods of cultivation and 
packing are used, and a considerable 
industry has been built up. Most of 
the growers are American settlers. 

The Walters is the leading variety, 
although others are grown. Soil and 
climate are favorable, and the qual- 
ity of the fruit is excellent. 

United States the Principal Market 

The bulk of the crop is marketed 
in the United States. The fruit 
which ripens in time to ship from 
early August to the end of September 
is designated as early fruit. This 
fruit brings the best prices, as it 
comes on the market before Florida 
grapefruit is ready to ship. The en- 
tire season, however, embraces the 
period from early August until about 
June 1 of the following year. 

Consular invoices show that 176,802 
cases of grapefruit were shipped to 
the United States during the 1920-21 
season, 152,480 crates during the 1921- 
22 season, and 229,621 crates during 
the 1922-23 season. During the last 
season several thousand crates, not 
covered by the consular invoices, 
were shipped to Canada and England. 
Shipments to England were underta- 
hen for the first time this season and 
were quite successful. Shipments to 
Canada also.were satisfactory. 
CANNED GRAPEFRUIT 

SHIPPED TO AUSTRALIA 
BY FLORIDA CONCERN 


The first consignment of canned 
grapefiuit from Florida to Australia 
was recently shipped by the Florida 
Grapefruit Canning Co., of Braden- 
town, this initial shipment consisting 
of ten cases. It went by all-water 
reute, via Adams Boat Line steamer 
from Bradentown to Tampa, and via 
Mallory Line from Tampa to New 
York, thence to Europe. This com- 
pany a few months ago sent its first 
sh'pment to London, England, by the 
sare route through Tampa, and other 
consignments have gone to San Fran- 
cisco and other widely scattered des- 
tinations. 
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the running 


WATER 
that you 
need 


anywhere 
eo 
want 


With pump 
capacity of 
200s gal. per 
hour; 35- 
gai. galvan- 
ized tank; 


and 60-cycle 
motor 









The Fairbanks-Morse Automat- 
ic Home Water Plant delivers 
an abundance of water, under 
pressure, at a cost of two pen- 
nies a day or less. Operates 
from any electric circuit or 
home light system. Simple, au- 
tomatic, quiet and dependable. 
Write us for literature and your 
dealer’s name. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. » Jacksonville, Fla. 
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For the third time “RED COMB POULTRY FEEDS” have been selected for 
the feeding of all poultry exhibits in the South Florida Fair (January 31st to 
February 9th, 1924.) 


We regard this as a splendid compliment to this high class brand of poultry 
feeds. 


The poultry show in the South Florida Fair is one of the best in the South 
and owners of good stock ought to seize this opportunity to exhibit them. A 
blue ribbon from this show carries a high prestige. 


We call attention of all “RED COMB” users to the following “RED COMB” 
special prizes offered by us. 


$20.00 for best pen (5 birds) in show. 
$10.00 for second-best pen (5 birds) in show. 
$7.50 for best individual bird in show. 
$5.00 for second-best individual bird in show. 


Entries confined to the State of Florida. 


To compete in these specials, entries must be made on the regular blank and 
forwarded to the General Manager or Superintendent of the Show. 


Jackson Grain Co., 


‘*Florida’s Feed Specialists”’ 
State Distributors 


Tampa Florida Jacksonville 
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STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF UNCLE SAM’S 
PLANT HUNTERS 


Continued from page 16 
pact, in my saddlebags. 

“When one has collected valuable 
seeds, plants, buds, and _ cuttings, 
there is still the problem of preparing 
them in such a way that they will ar- 
rive safely in the States. Extreme 
care must be used in packing and 
shipping these living treasures, since 
their. journey sometimes is several 
months in duration. 

“When these plant immigrants are 
received in Washington, they first go 
through a sort of Ellis Island inspec- 
tion to see that they carry no disease 
or plant ‘cooties.’ After this careful 
scrutiny usually follows a fumigation 
to destroy any hidden fungous dis- 
eases. There is even a detention 
greenhouse where suspected plants 
are kept until it is safe for them to 
enter. 

“The next step is the propagation 
and testing of the new plants in one 
of the six field stations which are lo- 
cated at Bell, Maryland; Savannah, 
Georgia; Brooksville and Miami, Flor- 
ida; Chico, California; and Belling- 
ham, Washington. These stations are 
so located that varied climatic and 
soil conditions are represented; in 
some one of these stations practical- 
ly any plant, except the most trop- 
ical, can be grown. They are really 
propagating fields where numerous 
young plants can be turned out to 
send to the thousands of private and 
official experimenters in all parts of 
the country. Here the real tests are 
made under practical conditions, 
which determine whether the plant 
has any economic value. In addition 
to plants of economic value, many in- 
teresting and beautiful flowers are 
introduced. Some of our loveliest 
flowering shrubs originated in China, 
Japan and other foreign lands, and 
were first brought into this country 
by the plant explorers. 

“It would be difficult indeed to es- 
timate the commercial worth of all 
the plants which Dr. Fairchild and 
his staff have introduced. There are 
the hardy alfalfas of Siberia, brought 
over by Prof. Hansen and Mr. Meyer. 
The date palm, practically unknown 
in America in 1898, is now important 
in the southwest. Sudan grass came 
in 1909, and at first was not thought 
to be of any more value than Johnson 
grass; now 500,000 acres are grown 
annually, representing a value of $10,- 
000,000. I have mentioned Durum 
wheat and Egyptian cotton, which to- 
gether add over $70,000,000 to the an- 
nual income of American farmers. 

“Did you know that one-fourth of 
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the soy beans grown in this country 
are from varieties originally intro- 
duced by the Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction? The soy bean 
crop is worth over $6,000,000 annual- 
ly. Some other crops of lesser im- 
portance are Napier grass from south- 
ern Rhodesia, Kafir corn, Natal grass, 
Rhodes grass, Carib grass, feterita, 
and Siberian Millet. 

“Another important part of the 
plant explorer’s work is the search for 
hardy and disease-resistant strains of 
familiar plants. For example, Frank 
Meyer found in China a wild variety 
of pear that resists pear blight, one 
of the most destructive of fruit-tree 
diseases. Thousands of pear trees are 
now being worked onto these resistant 
stocks. Meyer also discovered in Chi- 
na a wild peach which grows well on 
soils too alkaline for ordinary 
peaches, and this variety is now being 
used extensively as a stock for culti- 
vated varieties. In like manner, the 
original home of the destructive 
chestnut blight was found in China, 
and disease-resistant strains were lo- 
cated which are now being propagat- 
ed in America.” 

During our talk, Popenoe showed 
me many interesting photographs, 
and strange souvenirs of his travels 
which he took from a travel-stained 
trunk, and he talked of much that 
cannot be said here for lack of space. 
His vivid descriptions and his en- 
thusiasm gave me a very high regard 
for these plant explorers who pene- 
trate the farthermost corners of the 
world in search of plants for us to 
use on our farms. They aren’t high- 
ly paid, and they don’t even get much 
credit for their work. Chiefly it is 
love for their profession and the de- 
sire to be of service that keeps them 
on their endless journeys. 


BANANAS THAT WEIGH 
NEARLY A POUND EACH 


Bananas that weigh almost a pound 
apiece—eleven of them weighing an 
aggregate of nine pounds — were 
brought to the Bradentown Herald of- 
fice Wednesday by S. C. Gates, who 
grew them on his place on the Sara- 
sota road just ‘south of Manatee. 

The nine bananas contituted one 
“hand” of a big bunch cut from a 
plant by Mr. Gates. He says the va- 
riety was introduced into this section 
some years ago, and is variously 
known as “African” and “Horse” ba- 
nana. The plants grow to great size 
and are very thrifty. 


Science is nothing but trained and 


organized sense.—Thomas 


Huxley. 


common 





Home Light 
Plant 


$245.00 


Complete 


Have your own electric 
lights. Write us for litera 
ture or demonstration 


Automatic 
water sys- 
tems elimi- 
nating over- 
head tanks. 
Running 
water to all 
parts of 
your house 
and out- 


buildings, 


We make complete in- 
stallations of Water Sys- 
tems, Electric Light plants 


and Irrigation Systems. 


We carry a complete stock 
of 14 to 20 horse power 
Engines, and can make im- 
mediate delivery and in- 
stallation. Water systems 
in stock for immediate de- 
liveries on all sizes. 


Southern Water Supply Co., 
L. A. GABLE, Mgr. 
807 Tampa St., Tampa 


Distributors of 
Cushman Engines 
Cushman Light Plants 
Duro Water Systems 
Deming Pumping Systems 
Home Light Plants 
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{7 Degrees but Heating Saved the Crop 


I? the California freeze of Janu- 
ary, 1922, the temperature slid 
down to |7 degrees F., but crops 
protected by the Scheu Smokeless 
Heaters came through without loss. 

Time and again since this heater 
was first produced, and during 15 
years in which improvements have 
been made to perfect it, it has giv- 
en similar demonstrations of its ef- 
fectiveness. [These heaters are now 
in use throughout the country. The 
“Sunkist” growers of California 
have contracted with the American 
Can Company to supply their total 
requirements. 

‘The Scheu Smokeless Heaters 
hold sufficient oil to burn 9 to 18 
hours without refilling. As you 
know, oil is quickly ignited. The 
heater is especially designed to give 
complete burning of fuel and to 
prevent smoke, thus eliminating 
the deposit of soot on fruit. The 
fuel burned and heat radiated can 
be regulated as desired. Both can 
be adjusted more accurately than 
other heaters commonly permit. 
and thus fewer units per acre are 
necessary. 





























Canco smudge pot, holds 
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Toledo, Ohio. 


Skinner Machinery Co. 


Distributors for Florida, 


Virginia, North and South Caroli 
and Alabama. aii 
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Although the stack on the Scheu 
Heater is long enough for com- 
plete combustion, it is low enough 
to radiate heat close to the ground. 
The stack and the deflector mount- 
ed on it are designed to release the 
heat along the ground where it 
does the most good. 

Make sure your grove will not 
be destroyed by possible frost in 
the coming season. Weather con- 
ditions point to a serious cold spell 
next season, but frost comes with- 
out warning and sometimes de 
stroys trees as well as fruit. Every 
season isa good season to be pre- 
pared. 

The cost of protecting your 
crops with these heaters is much 
less than the damage that might be 
caused in a single cold spell. Order 
these heaters now to protect next 
season's crop and they will guard 
your grove through many years. 
The coupon below is a request for 
a demonstration which will be giv- 
en by one of our representatives. 
without obligation to you. Please 
mail the coupon now while you 
are thinking of it. 


American Can Company 


Orchard Heater Dept. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 














DUNEDIN, FLA. 


Georgia, 
Skinner 

Machinery 
Co. 


For truck farms protection 
can be had in No. 2 Canco 
smudge pots at a cost of 
$50 per acre. Combi- 
nation protection can 
be had with our 


Dunedin, Fla. 


Heater, an improved device about 10 quarts. Cheap, sim- other style heat- would like a demonstra- 
which gives maximum pro- ple, effective. Orchards ers at slightly tion of the Scheu Grove 
fuel container equipped with 100 No. 2 higher cost. Heater. This does not obli- 


can be quickly detached, so 
that a full container may 
be readily changed for an 
emply one. The deflector 
sends the heat downward. 










Canco smudge pots per acre 
maintain temperature at 
30 degrees F., with outside 
temperature at 24 degrees F. 
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NiBCINIA 
CAROLINA 


V-C Fertilizers 


Ce 


One Of The Keys 


To Successful Citrus 
Crowing Is Proper 


Fertilization 


While culture, pruning and spray- 
ing play an important part, these 
operations are of little value un- 
less the trees are well supplied 
with plant food. : 


Make sure that your trees are 
supplied with the kind of fertil- 
izers that produce good growth 
and full development of fruit. 


V-C Citrus Fertilizers are es- 
pecially formulated for the exact- 
ing needs of citrus trees. Our fa- 
cilities for securing and manufac- 
turing high grade materials, com- 
bined with years of experience in 
supplying the most successful 
growers, enable us to furnish goods 
of the highest quality which will 
give the best results. 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau 
is at the command of our custo- 
mers and will be glad to answer 
any questions regarding the use of 
fertilizers or the culture of citrus 
crops. This service is free. Write 


Agricultural Service Bureau, 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


Jacksonville, Fla., Division, 


C. T. Melvin, Manager, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


V-C Fertilizers 
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English Great Fruit Eaters 


The United Kingdom last year im- 
ported 26,000,000 hundred weight of 
fresh fruit, valued at $113,000,000, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
department of commerce. Three 
million boxes of this fruit came from 
the United States. Apples, oranges 
and grapefruit were the main imports 
from America. 

Final figures for the apple season 
of 1922-23 show 3,245,404 boxes and 
1,681,985 barrels imported, an increase 
of 24 per cent and 37 per cent re- 
spectively, on the previous season. 
Canada shipped in the equivalent of 
4,566,560 boxes of 40 pounds each in 
1922. English home-grown apples 
from July to March amounted to the 
equivalent of 8,500,000 boxes of 40 
pounds each, equalling the combined 
imports from the United States and 
Canada. Probably one-half of this 
quantity is practically competitive 
with the imports from these two 
countries. Europe sent in during the 
season, September to January (1922), 
the equivalent of 1,150,000 boxes of 
40 pounds, an increase on 1913 of 35 
per cent. Total apple imports for 
1922 were equivalent to 12,521,040 
boxes of 40 pounds, an increase of 37 
per cent over 1913. 

The total imports of oranges for 
1922 equivalent to 19,500,000 
boxes of 40 pounds each, the greater 
part of which occurs in the apple 
season; this was 20 per cent larger 
than in 1913, and over 50 per cent 
greater than the total of all apple im- 
ports into Great Britain. The con- 
sumption of oranges is equal to 93 
per cent of the total consumption of 
apples. The seasons for the different 
orange shipments range as follows: 
From California, December to Sep- 
tember; from Capes, June to Septem- 
ber; the Jaffas, January to May; the 
Spanish, November to June; the West 
Indies, October to March. 

The 1922 imports of grapefruit 
were 76 per cent greater than those 
for 1921, which were 50 per cent 
greater than those for the preceding 
year, and there is every reason to 
believe that supplies will continue to 
The chief sources of sup- 
ply are the West Indies, the United 
States and South America. 

During the grapefruit season (1922) 
equivalent in quantity to 88,480 boxes 
of 40 pounds each. 

The pear season extends through- 
out the American apple season. The 
equivalent of 2,791,600 boxes of 40 
pounds of pears was imported in 1922. 
This is an increase of 39 per cent 
over 1913, of which 13 per cent were 


was 


increase. 


imported from the American conti- 
nent. 

The total quantity of grapes by 
weight imported in 1922 from Spain, 
Portugal and Cape Colony was equiv- 
alent to 1,883,000 boxes of 40 pounds, 
an increase in quantity over 1921 of 
14 per cent. 


CUT COVER CROPS NOW; 
PRECAUTION AGAINST 
PUMPKIN BUG DAMAGE 


“You may pay the price with de- 
cayed citrus fruit, if you do not take 
the necessary precautions to prevent 
the ravages of the pumpkin bug,” 
is the warning to citrus growers of J. 
R. Watson, entomologist of the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station. 

“To prevent the presence of these 
bugs, it is advisable to cut the cover 
crops in or near the grove,” Professor 
Watson goes on to say. “And the 
crops should be cut by the middle of 
September. If they have not been cut, 
or have not been cut closely, the bugs 
may succeed in getting a foothold in 
the trees. 

“The bugs injure the fruit by punc- 
turing the rind and sucking the juice. 
The fruit is utterly ruined for ship- 
ping purposes, as decay invariably 
sets in at the puncture and the fruit 
soon drops from the trees. 

“The Southern Green stink bug, or 
the pumpkin bug, is the principal in- 
sect that does damage of this nature. 
It breeds on legumes, particularly 
cowpeas and beggarweed. Cutting 
such crops by the middle of Septem- 
ber, before the last brood has devel- 
oped wings, means that the young will 
perish before they can reach other 
feeding grounds, grounds which often 
are the fruit on the trees. 

“In cutting the cover crops it is 
best to cut around the trees first, 
leaving the middles to be cut later. 
(Let the man with the scythe precede 
the mower). This tends to drive the 
bugs away from the _ trees, giving 
them further to travel to get to the 
trees. 

“Later in the year—say, late in Oc- 
tober—any bugs that are found on 
the trees can be shaken off, caught 
in a canvas spread beneath, and 
poured into a kerosene and _ water 
mixture.”’ 

Fall and winter are coming. The 
farmer who prepares early to grow 
winter cover crops is the man who 
will have the least trouble carrying 
his live stock over the winter and who 
will have the richest fields next sum- 
mer. 
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Citrus Today-Avocados Tomorrow 


Florida’s Greatest Industries 


With a shipment of 16,900,000 boxes of oranges and grapefruit during the season just closed, citrus stands forth as pre- 


eminently the greatest single industry in Florida today. 


With a Federal quarantine shutting out the importation of avocados from Cuba and other tropical countries, placing 
the entire burden of supply upon the growers of Florida and California, it requires no stretch of the imagination to vis- 


ualize avocados as the greatest industry in Florida—tomorrow 


Whether your planting requirements are for citrus or avocados, The C. E. Thomas Nurseries are even better prepared 


this season to meet those requirements than ever before. 


ONE MILLION CITRUS TREES 


nurseries have growing more than one million 
citrus nursery tt nearly one-half million budded trees 
These are the finest trees we have ever grown, perfect as 
to root stock and bud, strong, thrifty trees, free from 
blemish and in perfect condition for your winter plantings. 
We can supply stock in any quantities on either rough 
lemon or sour orange stock in all of the standard varieties 
of known performance. 

In oranges we have the Pineapple, Parson Brown, Lue Gim 


eee 


In our we 


eS 


In grapefruit, the Wal- 


Gong, Tardiff and Valencia Late. 
Also the King 


ters, Excelsior, Foster and Marsh Seedless. 
and Dancey tangerines. 

The Thomas guarantee which has made our nurseries the 
standard for Florida growers in years past, still stands 
back of every Thomas grown tree. 

Orders placed now will be booked for shipment as desired 
and will obviate the possibility of disappointment later 
in the season when stocks are broken or exhausted. 


FEDERAL QUARANTINE CIVES 
IMPETUS TO AVOCADO CULTURE 


In its efforts to prevent the introdyction of fruit diseases 
and insect pests into the United States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has placed a quarantine upon the importation of 
fruits and vegetables from tropical countries. This means 
that no more avocados may be imported from Cuba and 
other West Indian islands. It means that the American 
markets must be supplied by American grown fruit. It 
means that summer ripening avocados will be enhanced in 
value by the removal of foreign importations It means 
that the avocado growers of Florida will be called upon to 


demand. It 
for the 
summer 
planters 


increasing 
greater profits 


of a constantly 
season and even 
avocado growers of Florida. It means that the 
ripening varieties may now be grown by Florida 
with assurance of prices but little lower than the price of 
winter ripening varieties. It is the greatest incentive to 
increased avocado plantings that the Florida grower has 
ever had. This quarantine against the importation of trop- 
ical fruits and vegetables will speed the day when avocado 
culture will rival citrus as a money crop in Florida. 


burden 
longer 


meet the 
means a 


NOW IS THE TIME TO START AN AVOCADO GROVE 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT 


Avocado culture in Florida has passed the experimental 
stage. It has been thoroughly demonstrated that the 
hardy varieties of avocado trées will withstand as low 
a degree of temperature as the orange or the grapefruit 
and that they will recover from frost injury much 
quicker than citrus trees. In California, avocado trees 
of the hardy varieties came through a freeze of 16 to 
20 degfees with but little injury. This is several de- 
grees lower than was ever reached by the temperature 
in citrus Florida. From the standpoint of resistance to 
cold the hardiness of the avocado has been thoroughly 
established. 

As a quick and prolific producer of fruit the avocado 
also ranks ahead of citrus. Budded trees frequently 
bear some fruit the second year after planting and by 
the third or fourth year are bearing money making 
crops. When in full bearing it is not at all uncommon 
for single trees to produce annual crops valued at sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and it has been demonstrated by 
some of the larger growers that this single tree record 
can be maintained in large grove plantings. 

In localities where avocado culture has been carried 
on extensively for some years, such as Avon Park an‘) 
Winter Haven, the growers are more enthusiastic than 
ever and in these localities numerous plantings of 100 
acres or more are being made. All over South Florida 
citrus growers, recognizing the importance of avocado 
culture, are supplementing their citrus plantings by the 
planting of avocado groves. 


QUICK AND CERTAIN PROFITS 


Below are given just a few instances of the wonderful 
productivity and profits of avocado groves in Florida: 
Mr. W. y Boyd of Bartow this year sold $124.00 
worth of avocados from one tree although the price 
realized was unusually low, being but $2.00 per dozen. 
Mr. William K. Bradford of Haskell from one six-year- 
old Pollock tree sold 100 avocados this season at $1.25 
each. Mr. Bradford states that if he had sold all the 
fruit produced on this tree at the same rate he would 
have received $300.00 for the crop. However, all the 
fruit except the 100 mentioned were consumed by his 
family or distributed among friends. 

Mr. Baynard of Auburndale sold more than $150.00 
worth of fruit from one tree last year and many seed- 
ling trees in the state have produced from fifty to sev- 
enty-five dollars worth of fruit per year. 

Mr. Wm. J. Krome of Homestead, one of the pioneers 
in the avocado industry of Florida, sold his crop of 
Lindas grown on two and one-half year old trees, at 
from $1.00 to $1.55 per fruit. When Mr. Krorne first 
engaged in the avocado business twelve years ago, 
many of his friends believed that he showed poor judg- 
ment, as they anticipated an over-production of this 
fruit. Mr. Krome states, however, that he has sold the 
products of his groves each year at an increased price 
over the price received the preceding year. Mr. Krome 
now has six or seven thousand bearing avocado trees 
in his groves—and he is still planting. 


Lacey 


i 
THE KIND OF TREES TO PLANT 


Summer varieties have heretofore come in close com- 
petition with poor quality and cheap fruit from Cuba 
and had a poor showing but now since the Cuban fruit 
cannot be shipped into the United States it will be 
profitable to plant the summer varieties such as the 
San Sebastian and Pollock and the Early and Late Fall 
varieties such as the Gottfried and Pueblo. 

For early winter of the hardy varieties the 
stands pre-eminently superior to any other 

The Trapp, while a somewhat tender variety, 

prolific and is a wonderful commercial variety 
there is some protection. 

In the Guatemalans of the medium hardy varieties are 
the Spinks, Linda, Queen and Panchoy. We have a 
complete stock of practically all of the above varieties 


Fuerte 
variety. 
is very 

where 


budded and ready for planting now. 

PLANT AVOCADOS NOW 
If your ground is ready now do not hesitate to plant 
avocados as October and November are good months 
for planting. It is not necessary to wait until the trées 
become dormant as with citrus trees, as avocados are 
plante dfrom boxes, so neither the roots nor tops are 
disturbed. 
Avocados planted now will get a nice start before the 
cold weather and should make strong, thrifty trees 
before next Spring when they wil’ encounter the hot 
Spring sun. 
Our avocado catalogue gives complete instructions for 
planting and care. Follow these instructions and you 
should have success. 


THE THOMAS GUARANTEE STANDS BACK OF EVERY THOMAS TREE 


Write, Wire or Phone for Prices, Catalogue and Planting Suggestions 
Agents Wanted in Every Locality 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries 


Phone 3692 


4042 Zack Street 


Tampa, Florida 
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Florida State Exposition, 
Madison Square Garden 


Recognition of the incalculable val- 
ue to Florida of the mid-winter expv- 
sition of Florida products and re- 
sources at Madison Square Garden 
inaugurated by Mr. John Ringling of 
New York and Sarasota, Fla., is con- 
tained in the proposal of Hon. T. J. 
Campbell, senator from the Thir- 
teenth district, that the legislature 
shall be called in special session to 
appropriate sufficient money to insure 
a .complete and unqualified success 
of the exposition. 

Senator Campbell’s suggestion was 
contained in a letter to Governor 
Cary A. Hardee, urging the state's 
chief executive to issue a call for a 
special session at the earliest possible 
moment, so that action may be taken 
to provide state funds to make cer- 
tain a thoroughly representative ex- 
hibit in New York next winter of all 
the varied products and resources of 
Florida’s groves and farms, forests 
and miines, fisheries and manufac- 
tures. 

Commenting editorially on the offer 
of Mr. John Ringling, one of the world 
famous Ringling Bros., circus kings, 
to organize and promote such a Flor- 
ida exposition in New York, the Los 
Angeles Examiner recently declared 
that if Mr. Ringling’s offer were made 
to California, that state would raise 
a million dollars in a single day to 
put the project across, recognizing 
the wonderful value of the advertising 
the exposition would give the whole 
state. é 

Madison Square Garden, New 
York’s great show place, will from 
February 16th to 24th be a section of 
Florida transported thirteen hundred 
miles, to show the people of Manhat- 
tan that while northern blizzards are 
hurling sleet and Florida is 
basking in the sunshine of year-round 
summer. The exposition, made up cf 
Florida’s wonderful products and re- 
sources, will be an actual, tangible 
showing of the wonderful possibilities 
of the “Land of Sunshine.” It will 
be an exposition, on a scale never 
before attempted, showing the bound- 
less natural wealth of the state, gath- 
ered under one roof, acquainting huu- 
dreds of thousands of people with the 
unlimited opportunities of the State 
of Florida. 

In suggesting the exposition and 
pledging his support to the project, 
Mr. Ringling has invited every county 
in the state to participate. That the 


snow, 


counties are taking hold of the idea 
in a whole-hearted way is evidenced 
by the fact that already thirty Flor- 
ida counties have asked for reserva- 
tion. Cities and commercial enter- 
prises are also interested in the Flor- 
ida State Exposition, Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, many of 
whom have applied for space. 

Mr. John Ringling has arranged 
with Mr. P. T. Strieder, general man- 
ager of the South Florida Fair and 
Gasparilla Carnival, to take charge 
of all arrangements for assembling ex- 
hibits, allotment of space, transporta- 
tion, etc. The board of directors of 
the South Florida Fair are cooperat- 
ing in every way with Mr. Ringling to 
make the Florida State Exposition, 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, a tremendous success. 

Enquiries are being received in 
every mail from County Board of 
Trades, Developing Companies and 
Commercial Interests from every sec- 
tion of the state desiring information 
relative to the New York Exposition. 


SANDS IS NEW MANAGER OF 
FLORENCE VILLA EXCHANGE 


Robert Sands, for the past four 
years manager of the Auburndale Cit- 
rus Growers’ Exchange, has taken up 
his new duties as manager of the 
Florence Villa Citrus Growers’ Ex- 
change, at Florence Villa. 

Mr. Sands came to Florida twelve 
years ago, and for eight years was 
a valued employe of the Florence 
Villa packing house. Four years ago, 
when a vacancy occurred in the man- 
agership of the Auburndale house, he 
was transferred to the neighboring 
city. Through his efficient manage- 
ment of the Auburndale house, it has 
grown by leaps and bounds and now 
ranks among the leading Exchange 
packing houses of the state. When 
Mr. C. C. Commander resigned the 
management of the Florence Villa 
house this summer, to become super- 
intendent of the Polk County sub-ex- 
change, Mr. Sands’ merit was again 
recognized, and he was appointed to 
his present important position. Mr. 
Sands and family have moved into 
the Commander residence at Florence 
Villa, and the Commanders have gone 
to Bartow. 


A fair is a place to display agricul- 
tural wealth and _ give convincing 
proof of agricultural possibilities. 


Original Introducers 


Adapted Carmen 


and other 


Adapted Bunch Grapes 


into Florida 


We also introduced 
Nursery Grown 
Orchard Tree Blueberries 
Adapted Tree Black- 


berries 


Established 10 Years 


Acreage vineyards of our 
Adapted Grapes have been 
yielding highly profitable crops 
in Florida year after year for 
upwards of a decade. They have 
proven to be long-lived varieties 
of bunch grapes. The delicious 
quality of the fruit has been 
convincing to the general pub- 
lic since before the great World 
War. 


It does not require many 
years before you reap satisfac- 
tory returns in the adapted 
bunch grape growing industry 
in Florida. In eighteen months 
after planting, with reasonable 
care, you will get a paying crop 
of fruit, and in thirty months 
you will be surprised at the 
very liberal returns. 


It would be wise to get your 
orders in early for next season. 


Special prices and terms on 
early orders. 


Southern 
Adapted Nurseries 


Main Nurseries, Bartow, Florida. 


Florida Sales wvffices, Tampa, 


Florida 
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Oldsmar Frost 
Protectors 
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Built on scientific principles not to be 


found in any other heater on the market 
today. ALL CAST IRON construction in- 
suring long life. OLDSMAR FROST 
PROTECTORS will do duty in your grove 
long aiter heaters constructed of sheet 
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metal will have outlived their usefulness. 


ever 


Made in Florida by an organization who 
have made heating problems a life study, 
OLDSMAR FROST PROTECTORS lead 
the field in DURABILITY, ECONOMY and 
ES FICIENCY. 
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The heater that is 100% efficient. 


OMOMOMO 


ALAS! 


Your grove needs protection; equip with 
OLDSMARS and your frost worries will 


POET 


be ended. 


We can make immediate delivery of a lim- 
ited number of OLDSMAR FROST PRO- 
TECTORS. Phone, wire or write. 
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Keller Heating Company 


Oldsmar, Florida 
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THE RELATION OF 
ROOT STOCK TO 
BETTER FRUIT PRODUCTION 


Continued from page 10 


a little longer than the sour, but the 
fact that it is not so substantial a 
root system eliminates it as a root 
steck when compared to the sour 
orange. 

Very pretty, smooth fruit can be 
grown on the grapefruit root but it 
also is quite subject to fungous dis- 
eases and is not so hardy as the sour 
root. I have seen quite a few nice 
Pineapple oranges grown on grape- 
fruit root, but have never seen them 
put on the deep red color when thor- 
oughly ripe as they do on the sour 
orange. It is also contended that 
when grapefruit are budded into 
grapefruit, the trees will have‘ to 
reach an age of nine or ten years be- 
fore they will produce the proper 
amount of fruit. This, of course, is 
not always the case, as I have seen 
some grapefruit trees budded on 
grapefruit which bore heavily dur- 
ing the fifth and sixth years. Soil 
conditions and proper cultivation, I 
think, have a great deal to do with 
this, as with the use of other root 
systems. 

It is my opinion that the Cleopatra 
Mandarin will be a wonderful root 
system to use for all the kid glove va- 
rieties of oranges, from tangerines 
down to Kings. I have quite a lot of 
Cleopatra Mandarin seedlings, which 
[ expect to use for the kid glove va- 
rieties, including my new tangerine, 
the Wanurco. I believe it will reduce 
the size of my new tangerine a little, 
but this may be all right, as it is an 
unusually large tangerine. 

The Trifoliata root will doubtless 
be used exclusively for Satsumas in 
the northwestern part of Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Feor- 
gia and Texas, and possibly some por- 
tions of central Florida where they 
have soils suitable for this root sys- 
tem. The fact that the Cleopatra 
Mandarin has proven a splendid root 
system for Satsumas_ will probably 
bring Satsumas more into prominence 
in central and southern Florida. 

Experiments are being made with 
the Citrangequat as a root stock to 
take the place of the Trifoliata, since 
the Trifoliata root has the disadvan- 
tage of being unable to throw up 
sprouts for rebudding in case the top 
is killed. However, in most respects, 
the Trifoliata root has proven a very 
satisfactory root stock for Satsumas. 

It is true we shall always have ear- 
ly and late oranges, but I believe that 
the great orange of the future is the 
genuine Pineapple, because it is su- 
perior in quality to all other varieties 


Louisiana, 
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grown. We must give more attention 
to fruit of quality, and if the Pineap- 
ple orange is the best in quality, then 
it seems to me we are forced to it as 
our leading orange. 

In the final analysis, we are forced 
to the conclusion that root stocks 
have much to do with the quality of 
fruit produced and that if we expect 
to improve the fruit we grow, we 
should be careful in the use of them. 
If we improve the quality of our fruit 
the market value is increased; on the 
other hand, if the quality of fruit is 
lowered, the market value is also 
lowered. 


PLANTING BANANAS IN OAXACA 


Banana raising is the principal in- 
dustry in the El Hule district, accord- 
ing to a report recently submitted 
from that district, of the state of Oax- 
aca, Mexico. Considering the large 
number of trees being planted, it is 
estimated that production should in- 
crease to from 200,000 to 300,000 tons 
in the next few years, says the Com- 
mercial Atache’s office in Mexico 
City in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The trees are planted 
apart, or 250 to the hectare. 


6 meters 
They 


bear their first fruit at the age of 1 
year, and reach full bearing at the 
age of 18 months, The average num- 
ber of bunches borne is three per tree 
each bunch weighing approximately 
23 kilos. While the banana is sub- 
ject to various diseases, the most 
common in the El Hule district is the 
fungous growth called “thiclavia-bas- 
icola.” There is no remedy for the 
diseased They are destroyed 
by burning to check the spread of the 
fungus. New plants are disinfected 
with a solution of formaldehyde. 
Drought and wind storms have 
caused greatly decreased harvests in 
late months. Production was 65,000 
bunches in March, 50,000 in April, 40,- 
000 in May, and 20,000 in June. The 
figure for June shows the effect of 
wind storms. As the rainy season has 
arrived it is presumed that the com- 
ing harvest will be more abundant. 
There are in this region two large 
North American companies devoting 
their energies exclusively to the pur- 
chase and shipment of bananas. These 
export approximately 1,- 
820,000 and 1,500,000 kilos per month, 
respectively, to the United States, 
and 700,000 and 550,000 kilos per 
month, respectively, to Mexico City. 


trees. 


companies 


The “‘Perfect’’ Power Duster 


ay 


IS The Per 


ANNOUNCING A NEW DUSTER 


In announcing the “PERFECT” 
product that will thoroughly meet 
Growers. 


POWER DUSTER, we 
the dusting 


feel we have a 
requirements of Florida 


Superior features of this machine will immediately recommend it to users of 


Dusting Machines. 
SIMPLICITY 


One of the nrincipal features of the “PERFECT” 


is its simplicity 


THE FAN 


In the Fan we have made a distinct improvement 


over any other duster. 


THE 
easily. 

THE 
erator. 

DEMONSTRATIONS We 
parties 


THE GUARANTEE 


DUST HOPPER Is built low 


and will contain 100 pounds of dust 
FEED CONTROL Is conveniently arranged to the hand of the op- 
will gladly give demonstrations to interested 


These machines are made by expert workmen, and 


are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction and 


the highest efficiency. 


Any parts found defective 


in material or workmanship will be replaced free 


of charge. 


THE VAN FLEET CO. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Spraying and Dusting Machines and Accessories 


FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 
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Protect Your Grove 


Spray for White Fly and Scale 


It is important that as few as possible of these insects be left in the grove during the winter season as 
they not only drain heavily on the vitality of the trees, but will be on hand to multiply rapidly next spring. 
Every infested grove should be given a fall cleanup spray with our 


IDEAL OIL EMULSION PASTE 


(Mixes with any water or Lime Sulphur Solution.) 


Efficiency Economy Satisfaction 
You get all of these with a Bean Outfit 


To be effective, spraying must be done at the right time and in the proper manner. Use the right type 
of sprayer. BEAN POWER SPRAYERS are giving universal satisfaction. Write for descriptive Catalogue 
and compare Bean Sprayer features with those of other makes. 


The Bean Duster 2 
The last word in SIMPLICITY, COM- The Bean Engine 
PACTNESS AND DURABILITY. The Made in 4- and 6- h. p. sizes. Represent- 
Duster that will handle both Pure Ground ing the latest improvements in single 
Sulphur and Sulphur and Lime Dust Mix- cylinder construction. Approved by the 
tures satisfactorily. Society of Automotive Engineers. 


FLORIDA AGRIGULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. LAKE WALES, FLA. 


(Our products can be obtained at any Branch House of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Company) 
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DECAY OF CITRUS 
FRUITS IN TRANSIT 


Continued from page 5 
bered that the cost of picking, haul- 
ing, packing, freight charges, cost of 
repacking and handling, are also lost 
on the fruit which decays. 
sae Decay is an economic loss which 
profits no one. We may lose part of 
a crop by freeze or other disaster, 
but some one will profit by the loss. 
The portion of the crop not frozen 
will sell at a premium because of 
the reduced supply; but when fruit 
decays en route or while in-hands of 
the wholesaler, retailer or consumer, 
the loss is a dead one and profits no 
one. 

I again repeat that equally import- 
ant with appearance is the producing 
of fruit which will keep well while in 
transit and after arriving at destina- 
tion, and growers, if they expect to 
profit from the producing of citrus 
fruits, must devote thought, work and 
expense to the elimination of decay. 

Also important is the use of the 
best available transportation chan- 
nels between point of origin and des- 
tination in order to secure delivery 
at the market with the least possible 
delay and with the best possible care 
while en route. Delay in transit, 
faulty ventilation or faulty refrigera- 
tion, rough handling, improper trans- 
fer, poor and inefficient equipment— 
all have a tendency to cause decay, 
therefore it is important that we keep 
in touch with transportation condi- 
tions from day to day and use the best 
available facilities at all times. 


A COMPLIMENT FOR 
SEALDSWEET ADVERTISING 


A most unusual compliment to the 
Sealdsweet advertising of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange is paid in the Sep- 
tember number of Judicious Advertis- 
ing, issued by the Lord & Thomas 
Publishing House, Chicago. 

As is well known in advertising cir- 
cles, the Sunkist advertising of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
has for many years been prepared and 
placed by Lord & Thomes, one of the 
leading and largest advertising agen- 
cies in the United States. 

That the trade periodical issued by 
this agency should single out as wor- 
thy of special comment an advertise- 
ment which is the work of one of its 
competitors—the Thomas Advertising 
Service of Jacksonville and Tampa— 
makes even more significant the fa- 
vorable references by Judicious Ad- 
vertising to the Sealdsweet copy and 
illustrations, as follows: 

“The Taste Appeal 

“Sealdsweet is trying to get the at- 
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tention of the women in the advertis- 
ing audience, since it is they who 
have most to do, if not quite all, with 
the purchase of food products for ul- 
timate consumption. 

“Women’s minds do not run along 
statistical lines. They are not even 
interested in methods used in food 
factories, as one of our leading food 
advertisers found out several years 
ago, to his great expense, after a cost- 
ly trial of a style of advertising which 
showed scenes in his wonderfully 
equipped plant. 

“Use Sense of Taste 

“It is pretty well established by this 
time that the shortest route to a wom- 
an’s—or a man’s either, for that mat- 
ter—pocketbook and conviction is 
through her or his sense of taste. 

“Depict so appetizingly the food 
products which you have to sell or 
the foods which your product will 
make that they make the reader’s 
‘mouth run,’ and you have at once ac- 
complished your much-desired result. 
And that’s exactly what Sealdsweet 
is doing. The Sealdsweet advertise- 
ment, advertising oranges, does not 
hesitate to use a good two-thirds of 
a large space to showing half an or- 
ange about as lusciously and interest- 
ingly as can be done in black-and- 
white in newspapers—juicy and ready, 
on a plate, to be eaten.” 


GRAPEFRUIT BRINGS $3.75 PER 
BOX F. O. B. TERRA CEIA 
The first car of grapefruit sent from 
the packing house of the Terra Ceia 
Citrus Growers’ Association, a few 
days ago, brought a little better than 
$3.75 per box, f. o. b. Terra Ceia. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply it 
by five, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one _ insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot charge classified accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 60 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—5 and 10 acre farms, all cul- 
tivated ready for seed. $100 per acre 
on easy terms. American Develop- 
ment Co., Arcadia, Fla. 2t 





ONLY $1,000 DOWN gets LAKESIDE 
200-tree bearing orange grove, 5-room 
house, 22 acres fine fruit trucking soil, 
borders two beautiful lakes; fishing, boat- 
ign, bathing, good neighbors, 2 miles to 
town, high school; only $3,000 to close es- 
tate. Stuart R. Greiner, Eustis, Fla. it 


FOR SALE: Splendid solidly bearing 
orange grove in one of the best orange 
producing sections of the state. Soil of 
the best to be found anywhere. Quality 
citrus fruits produced up to the highest 
standard of excellence. Reason for sel- 
ling, moving away. It is.an opportunity 
rn while to some one, Address Box 
114, Citra, Fla. 2t-pd 
10 ACRE ORANGE, grapefruit grove, 6 
years old, Lakeland Highlands, nex to 





Haskell Townsite on Dixie Highway, 
near Haskell station and packing house 
eo H. J. Strimple, Penns Grove, 


THE GROVE YOU WANT —You'll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our new booklet ‘Groves and Farms” 
just issued. Send for copy. Dotsun & 
Company 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
ranch for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. E. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 


CALIFORNIA 
$5,000 CASH—$5,000 

Balance 1-2 NET profits from crops. 

20 Acres full bearing Navels. $10,000 
eight room house. 

Chance to acquire beautiful home and@é 
profitable business with small outlay. 

Buyer must know citrus culture and 
reside on property. 

Other business interests this 
exceptional opportunity. 

CLARENCE GELDERT, Owner. 

1765-G North Bronson Avenue, Los Ange- 

les, California. 


cause 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 

Want to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


NURSERY STOCK 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 
Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
nursery experience and a guarantee 
which only honest dealing can _ justify. 
For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
30x 413, Bartow, Fla. 


BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 
Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 
formation free. W. E. Bolles, eens | 
Fla. 


PAPER SHELL PECAN GROVE. Most 
trees 12 and 13 years old, which is full 
bearing age. Good condition. Forty 
acres. Located near Monticello, Fla., 
Price $500.00 per acre. Simpson Or- 
chard Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

FOR SALE—700 Valencia, Pineapple 
Marsh 4-year buds. Probably best in 
state. 1000 nursery stock. Sealed bids, 
Dec. 20. For information apply U, S. 
Dept. Agriculture, Box 1058, Orlando, 
Fla. 

FOR SALE—Peas and velvet beans of 
all kinds. New bags, even weights. All 
peas recleaned. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, 
Ga. Mar.-4t 





MISCELLANEOUS 


second hand Wallis 
condition. Will sell 
King Lumber and 
Nocatee. 


FOR SALE—One 
tractor in A-l 
cheap for cash. 
Manufacturing Company, 

WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen.-Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
ear lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 
Florida. 6t 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 
Clifton, Va. 


FLORIDA INVITES YOU—Write today 
for our new grove list in Supplement 
No. 4 to our regular booklet. t’s full 
of bargain offerings and more than 
likely contains full description of the 
very grove you'd like to own. Dotson 
& Company, 816% Franklin St., Tampa, 
Florida. 





